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Market Day at Brighton. 


We presume the sights and sounds of a market day and intestines, in the organs of gpeteation, ond fre- | 
. Iv is, however, 
something different, and something more than an in-| 


at Brighton, near Boston,—the great cattle market of 
New England,—have many times been described by 


‘seme writers, bat if so we have never seen their 


descriptions. Neither do we propose todo what we 


Our Home, Our Country, and sur Brother Man. | presume has been done before, by attempting such an 





The Cultivator. 


We have, within a year, we think, called the atten- 
tion of farmers to the more frequent use of the culti- 
yator in preparing the soil for a crop. While this in- 


strument is gradually coming into more extensive use, | 


yet we believe our best farmers do not employ it any 
too much, while multitudes of farmers never owned one. 

The harrow is still supposed by a majority of farm- 
ers to be the only necessary instrument after the plow 
to prepare the ground for acrop. But the harrow is 
only @ relic of the past. Its mode of action is not that 
of the greatest results wich the least application of 
force. Imagine a plow made with a single tooth like 
that of a harrow running perpendicularly into the 
ground, It would require a heavy team to break up 
our grass lands. Compare this with a plow having a 
single tooth like that of a cultivator, and any one will 
at once see the difference in the action of the two in- 
struments. With these illustrations one may see their 
@ifference of action on the soil. Ifa harrow could be 
made with the teeth pitching forward it might obviate 
one serious objection to its use. How fur this might 
be mde practical can only be decided by experiment, 
It certainly is worth the trial. A tooth after the 
principle of the plowshare and mouldboard is the only 
true one yet invented for working over the soil and 
pulverizing it in the best possible manner. We are 
confident that a single horse with a good cultivator 
will mellow up the ground better and faster than a 
yoke of oxen with a harrow. Let one take an active 
horse and they will be surprised to see how fast they 
will go over an acre of ground. 

Our plan is to run the harrow once over the fur- 
rows lengthwise to loosen up the soil as much as it 
will, and then follow with the cultivator, and finish 
up with the harrow. If the land is rough you can 
break down ridges, and mellow the ground in the 
hollows with great rapidity by means of the cultiva- 
tor. Where the land is fall of stumps an active man 
will handle the cultivator with much better advantage 
than the harrow. Where the soil is heavy the ox cul- 
tivator operates splendidly. Let the teeth of the cul- 
tivator be sharp and there is a pleasure to us in seeing 
it work. 

In cultivating among the crops, several new culti- 
vators have been introduced within a few years, which 
have shown as great progress in the history of inven- 
tion as the plow. It is frequently a good plan to run 
the cultivator through the rows of corn and potatoes 
a week before it is ready to hoe. This keeps the 
ground free from weeds, loosens it up so it will absorb 
the gases from the atmosphere and render it the more 
easily hoed at the proper time. 


Without wishing to attach undue importance to the | 


cultivator we advise every farmer to have as good a 
one as he can find, and use it freely on his land, It 
is well to watch carefully the operation of all our im- 
plements and see if any improvements can be made 
upon them. This busy, thinking age will not euffer 
us to use a crooked stick for a plow, nor wooden teeth 
for the harrow, though it is hard sometimes for the 
most active minds and bodies to break away from the 
habits of thousands of years. This we must do in 
some things, or we shall find ourselves sadly in the 
rear of the great march of human progress. We 
should be right glad to hear from those who have used 
the cultivator to a great extent, through the columns 
of the Farmer. As now is the time when they will 
employ it on their farms, they will be led to think 
more of it, and new ideas will come out which if com- 
pared with those of others will embody much valu- 
able information respecting its application to the soil. 





A Pjcture of Home. 


While in Portland a few days since we stepped into 
the studio of Mr. Henry Brown, who kindly exhibited 
to ue some sketches of farm houses and their sur- 
roundings situate in different portions of the State. 
Among those which especially attracted our attention, 


was that of Hon. Wm. R. Flint, of North Anson. It; 


outline. However, having recently spent an hour or 
two at this place on a market day, perhaps some notes 
concerning it may not be uninteresting to those who 
have never visited the place. 

The yards for cattle and swine are situated between 
the main street of Brighton and the Worcester rail- 
road, and something over half a mile from the station 
where the stock is unloaded from the cars. Near the 
station are several yards into which stock is sometimes 
put for convenience, or before yards are in readiness 
at the market. The ground at the village covered by 
pens comprises several aores in extent—somewhere 
from three to five—is situated very near the business 
part of the place, on one side adjoining one of the 
principal taverns, the ‘*Cattle Fair Hotel,’’ and also 
one of the church edifices. The pens for neat stock 
are formed in squares, about twenty-five by fifty feet 
with streets or lanes running through them and gates 
opening from one into the other, aM 80 on through 
all of them, and also iuto the buildings where large 
scales used for weighing animals are placed. Near 
the centre of the yards is a raised and covered plat- 
form or stand, from which one can command a view 
of the entire yards, and ou which auctioneers stand 
when giles of neat cattle are made by auction. The 
yards are not so many, nor are the grounds so well 
arranged for the business as we had supposed. In- 
dved it would not be improbab'e, if a complete change 
im the location and arrangement of the grounds and 
pens were made before long. 

The custom of having one day each week set apart 
as a market day—which has been followed for years, 
is gradually going out of practice, and now more or 
less cattle are sold nearly every day in the week— 
large numbers being sold on Saturday, which is be- 
coming something of a market day, although Wednes- 
day is the “‘market day’’ of the week. The cattle that 
reach Brighton by cars arrive there chiefly on Tues- 
day, while many are driven in from all parts of the 
surrounding towns, early on Wednesday morning, for 
if a farmer anywhere in the vicinity has an anim 1 of 
any kind to sell he drives it to Brighton of a market 
day, where he is pretty sure of finding a purchaser at 
some rate. Buying generally begins abvut 9 o’clock 
A. M., and continues until noon, when it has reached 
its height, and in the afternoon the buyers gradlually 
go to their business or slaughter houses, and the sell- 
ers drop away to their hotels or their own houses, and 
by 4 o’clock the yards present a quiet and somewhat 
forsaken appearance. * 

The day of our visit, the yards were not more than 
half filled, and the stock was of very ordinary quali- 
ty. The exceptions were afew yoke of choice beef 
oxen, some working cattle and a small number of 
milch cows, many of which had calves by their sides, 
some of the cows being fine looking animals. In the 
pens appropriated for swine—which are larger than 
those used for cattle, with a closer fence and proviled 
with a plank flooring—were five or six hundred store 
hogs, chiefly from Canada, and such a gaunt, slab- 
sided, long nosed, refuse lot of this kind of farm stock 
we never witnessed, The manner they devoured the 
dry corn and water, showed they had a ravenous ap- 
petite, and we learned it is the policy of the drovers 
not to sell them until they are well filled out with this 
material, as it makes several pounds difference in the 
weight of each animal. 

Hitched about the yards on the outside were a con- 
siderable number of milch cows with swollen udders, 
(in some instances the milk streaming from their 
teats) that looked as though they had not been milked 
for two days—we presume, however, many of their 
owners would declare they were milked the night be- 
fore—the calves by their sides bellowing piteously; 
while crowding the lanes running among the yards, 
were market teams in which were pigs and poultry of 
different ages and all kinds. Here at the rear of the 
hotel, an Irishman bad four or five goats, and was 
expatiating to a few interested persons of the same 
nationality, upon the merits of each animal, and in 
different places about the grounds men were passing 
pigs by the ears or hind legs from cart to cart, 9s the 








was a large painting, containing not merely the 
buildings, but so arranged as to include the farm, the 
surrounding country, and the distant mountains. 





same had changed hands im the trade of the day. 


It | About the hotel men were arranging goods for the 


formed a most charming picture. It seemed like the pe sale—goods of every description, which one 
very place itself, with its green fields, its fences, its | could have at his own price—while upon the common 


rows of ornamental trees, and the broad intervales on 
the Kennebec, studded with majestic elms. Then the 


swells of land, with the neighbors’ houses in the dist | 


tance all served to render it exceedingly attractive to 
one who has ever visited the spot. Mr. Brown has 
pvinted several other landscapes embracing the farms 
of many prominent citizens in our State. 

There are many farmers who have by their dili- 
gence secured an abundance of this world’s goods who 
would like to secure something to make their home 
more attractive, and these we would advise to obtain 


a well exeouted painting of home and its surroundings. | 


Nothing would give them and their children more 
pleasure and satisfaction, and we hope they will take 
the matter into consideration. The painting would 
be far more appropriate as an ornament than the 
meaningless prints and useless ornaments so.often 


at the east front of the hotel, was a large crowd of 
men and teams where ol horses, waggons, harnesses, 
both old and new, and such commodities were being 
sold. Amid all this one could scarce hear anything 


| but bellowing cattle, bleating calves, squealing pigs, 


_ crowing roosters, and the rough and loud voices of 
speculators in animated conversation, which together, 
rose upon the dusty and tainted atmosphere, making 
| the place a very Babel of confusion. Such are some 
of the sights and sounds at Brighton on market day. 
| We were pleased to be informed that now no calves 
| are seen at market with their legs tied and piled into 
a wagon three or four deep, as was formerly the al- 
| most universal custom, but they may be seen in wag- 
gons having a high railing, and all standing upon 
their feet. For this humane reform, thanks to the 





"Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty | 


to Animals, and the Legislature of Massachusetts, 


forming the chief articles of this description in the which has passed the law recommended by this Society. 


farmer’s home. 
— s0mee— 


Acknowledgements. 





Rinderpest and Lung Murrain. 


We are indebted to Chas. L. Flint, Secretary of the These dreaded diseases which have in late years 
Maes. Board of Agriculture, for a copy of the Fifth | Worked such havoc among the neat stock of England 


Annual Report of the Trustees of the Agricultural 
College of that State, made to the Legislature in Jan- 
uary last. It is embellished with photographic views 
of the college buildipgs, viz: the dormitory, botanic 
museum, laboratory and the Durfee plant-houses, the 
latter erected through the munificent donation of Dr. 
Nathan Durfee of Fall River, Mass. The report also 
contains the catalogue of members of the Freshmen 


_ class, (66 in number) admitted at the opening of the 


institution in October last, and a register of Meteorol- 
ogical Observations for the year. 

The second number of Woodward’s Record of Horti- 
culture, edited by 2ndrew 8. Fuller, and published 
by F. W. Woodward at the office of the Horticultur- 
ust, 87 Park Row, New York, has been received. It 
contains 126 pages, and embraces a very judicious 
and satisfactory record of our progress in horticultural 
metters during the year 1867, 

We acknowledge the receipt of the following pam- 
phlets: 

Sterility is Laid. Address before Bedford Farmers’ 
Club, by John A. Riddle of Manchester, N. H 

Second Report of the Trustees of the Iowa Agricul- 
taral College, 1867. 

Third Annual Report of the American Dairymen’s 
Association, for the year 1867, G. B. Weeks, Secre- 
tary, Verona, N. Y. 

_ _ Delaware: the Garden State of the Union. By Hen- 
‘ ~~ office of the Independent, New York 


and our own country, are completely dissimilar, the 


former being no more like the latter than small pox 
‘is like lung fever in the human subject—the state- 
ments of many agricultural writers and would-be vet- 
‘erinary surgeons to the contrary notwithstanding. 
| Even now some of the agricultural journals come to 
us with statements that the rinderpeet has broken out 
in some of the herds through the Middle States, but 
such is not in fact the case, The investigations pur- 
sued by the British Government, which were contin- 
ued through many months of the most exacting and 
minute labor, and with the aid of the highest medical 
authorities in the country commissioned to report upon 
the diagnosis, the general and chemical pathology, the 
microscopic indications and the treatment of rinder- 
pest show conclusively, in the very words of the report, 
that it is ‘entirely distinct from the milzbrand, or 
carbuncular murrain, on the one hand, and from the 
epidemic pleuro-pneamonia, or pulmonary murrain on 
the other.”” Prof. John Gamgee, principal of the 
Albert National Veterinary College, London, now in 
this country, who warned the authorities of the com- 
ing of the disease before its appearance in England, 
and who from the first declared the impolicy of at- 
tempting anything but prevention, and urged strenu- 
ous measures for ‘stamping out’ the malady at once 
by the use of the axe and knife, thus characterizes it: 
“The cattle plague is not a local disorder; it is not 








affection of of 
ise youl dca, oe, in whch te meee 


are important local and characteristic manifestations, 
| esuelly most marked in the mouth, fourth stomach 


quently in the respi 


| flammation of the breathing, or digestive or generative 
systems, The cell growth, fatty and molecular disin- 

tegrations, desquamation and discharge of the epithel- 
| iil and epidermic cells, are typical of this disease, In 
_this way it can only be classified among general dis- 
eases, with fevers of a specific kind, which origi- 
nate from specific causes, run a definite course, mani- 
fest a singular periodicity in their progress, and have 
a marked tendency to destroy life.’’ 





How to Treat Bones. 


A correspondent at Hancock makes several inquiries 
regarding the way of dissolving bones by sulphuric 
acid, for which we have not room in this number. We 


faction, notwithstanding we have several times before 
given our readers nearly the same information. 

Crushed bones can be dissolved by putting them in 
a half hogshead tub between layers of unleached ashes 
and keeping the whole mass wet, but the process is a 
slow one, and of course less perfectly performed than 
with sulphuric acid. In dissolving them with the lat- 
ter article it is necessary to use about fifty pounds of 
acid toone hundred pounds of crushed bone, but if 
the bone dust is used, thirty-five pounds of acid will 
be sufficient, This must be mixed with two or three 
times its bulk of water, or it would only burn and 
,blacken the bones without dissolving them. By the 
carboy (150 'bs.) sulphuric acid now costs six cents 
per lb., in smaller quantities from eight to ten cents 
per lb. Bones that have been for some time exposed 
to the weather are of course far less valuable than 
fresh ones, because by the bleaching they lose a por- 
tion of their valuable constituents, There is no ma- 
nurial value to oil of vitrol, it is used simply to dis- 
solve the bones, rendering the phosphates and nitro- 
genous matters they contain available for plant food. 
Horn piths, hair, hoofs, &c., are also valuable as fer- 
tilizing agents on account of the nitrogenous princi- 
ples of which they are composed. 

While we do not doubt that a good article of super- 
phosphate can be made by farmers, as above indi- 
cated, we wish at the same time to dispel from their 
minds the idea that it is an easy or profitable thing 
for them to do. Bones can be perfectly crushed only 
by the aid of heavy and expensive machinery, and 
farmers usually have no means of doing it satisfacto- 
rily. Last year, Dv. R. A. Cony, one of the best farm- 
ers in this county, manufactured a quantity of super- 
phosphate by the process we have described above, 
but the ground bones were purchased at the Gardiner 
mill, at a cost of about $50 per ton; and although he 
succeeded in making a good article, he is satisfied it 
is better, cheaper, and less trouble to buy a good ar- 
ticle of superphosphate of some manufacturer who has 
due regard for his reputation. 





Indelible Pencit. 


We have great confidence in the indelible pencil 
manufactured by the Indelible Pencil Company of 
Northampton, Mass. For marking labels of all kinds 
for trees, shrubs, vines, &c., or whatever is to be ex- 
posed to the weather, they are the most satisfactory 
thing we have ever tried, and we can safely recom- 
mend them to those in need of such an article. 





New Enctanp Farr. The officers of the New Eng- 
land Agricultural Society, having completed the ar- 
rangements, have announced that the next Annual 
Fair of this Society will be held in the city of New 


next. Posters and programmes will be issued by the 
25th inst. 


2e@ee 


Ayotaer Lancs Eaac. Master Geo. W. Coombs, 
of this city, has among his hens a Bramah which re- 
cently laid an egg measuring 64 by 84 inches, and 
weighing four ounces. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
No. Kennebec Wool Growers’ Festival. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I thank your Somerset corres- 
pondent for taking interest enough in the North Ken- 
| nebec Wool Growers’ Association to inquire for its 
| annual shearing festival. He-is doubtiess a wool 
' grower, and in wondering whether tnere is any life 
| in this department of farming, threw out this inquiry 
| as one makes test of an echo. Tne response must be 
‘a vague one, though the inquiry ensbles me to relieve 
' the suciety from the suspicion of having become ex- 
, tinct. The directors feared to trust the lagging inter- 





, est in sheep and wool, so far as to call fora public. 


shearing this year, though eminently sucvessiul for 


two years past. But few choice sheep have been in- | 


troduced here from aboad, and there was danger that 
the one thing lacking would be the sheep to be shear- 
ed, so that if your correspondent had kept silence we 


| Should have slept over this year with the hope of | 


waking to more vigor and faith next year. * 
So, now that my h nd is in—and [ will not pretend 
| to be sorry for it—[ am going to offer the suciety a 
bridge over their omissivn, in a little shearing festival 
I bad with my own flock. Lam sorry to say that [ 
| am not of the broad-acre farmers who read your pa 
"per, and so am obliged to hire most of my little flock 
of Merivos wintered, reserving the pleasure of divid- 
| ing my time between the printing office and some 
| twenty-five, mostly ewe lambs, at my little seven-by- 
| mine stable in the village. This is so near the spot 
| where the annual shearing has been held, that [ had 
ouly to imagine myself in competition with the men 
| of last year—such as Jsohua Nye, Dr. Boutelle, Joseph 
Percival, Dr. Cates, the Wentworths, and other men 
| hard to beat—to call out my best efforts to appear well 
| in such company. Constituting myself and two shear- 
| ers a judging committee, [ presented in lots— 
No. 1, six full blood Spanish Merino ewe lambs; the 
' progeny of my stock buck ‘Green Mountain Boy,’’ 
sheared 12, 18, 12, 124, 105, and 10 pounds each— 
total seventy pounds. 

No. 2, three grade lambs of the same sire—114, 94, 
and 9 pounds—total 80 pounds. 

No. 8, three ewes that had brought lambs, 9, 10, 
10 pounds—tota! 29 pounds. 

No 4, eleven othe: grade lambs, making out the 
lot, varied from seven to eight and a half pcunds, av- 
eraging seven pounds ten ounces, 

On w subsequent day, a lot of eighteen grade ewe 
lambs, stock of same buck, hired wiutered on late cut 
hay and ‘‘coarse fodder,’’ at $1.50 each, sheared one 
hundred and twenty-six pounds, or an average of just 
seven pounds each. . 

My **Green Mountain Boy’’ will be reported when 
his wool has a *s growth. Last year at two years 
old, with a few days less than a year’s growth, it 
weighed twenty pounds eight ounces. If he does not 
this year beat any buck of his class in Maine, it will 
be because I have kept him too clean. Probably I 
mThe wrendigrte. reported the lot of eightee 

ve » except n, 
and four or five feeble lambs, were fed till May 1st 
caonrell 2 early cut hay. From that time till 
sheared, May 18, after being six months at the barn— 
I fed a peck of carrots daily to the twenty-five. I 
have not lost a pw Seed snsethord wet Ape 
one, and the win a8 
conviction I entertained before—that 





will, however, endeavor to answer them to his satis- | 


Haven, Conn., du.ing the first week of Seotember | 


Maine Board of Agriculture. | 











The Ideal Farmer. 


By Samus. Wasson, or Evtswortu. 





Part First. 


‘Ideals are the world’s masters,”’ says the old prov- 
;erb. A man’s acts tell-tale his thoughts. Au opinion 
_ is but an ideal, by which, if one trusts his judgment, 
| he is governed, and while he entertaias that opinion, 
| it is his master. The Scientist foll ws—not so much 
the real truth of the science around which his affec- 
tions cluster, as his conception, his ideal opinion of 
that truth; »nd only as his plan of conception is ele- 
vated, will he fullow its development. Only as the 
ideal is kept in advance, will he progress. 

Among the Greeks, it was more glorious to carny off 
‘the palm at the Olympic games, than among the Ro- 
| mans, to obtain the honorsof atriumph. The Greek’s 
ideal of bonor, was to excel at running or wrestling, 
not in conquering a nation. The painting of a fish is 
the Egyptian’s ideal of that which is most odious and 
hateful, The youthful swain’s ideal of human perfec- 
tions, is his betrothed; to him she is the emblem of 
elegance and purity, though a termagant to all the 
world beside. Virtue, in the opinion of the Cynics, 
consisted in renouncing all the conveniences and com- 
forts of lite. 

How many regard the art of agriculture as the least 
complex ind most simple of all arts—as a resort for 
fools, an asylum for those deficient in brains, a place 
to suffer penance in for the crime of having been 
born without money—that a farm is no place fora 
person of intelligence and knowledge. The idea of 
such an one, is that the attempt to find out the nature 
and mode of the growth of plants and animals he is to 
have to do with, will only result in a painful search of 
what he cannot find. In utter contempt he holds 
**book farming,’ the almanac, except which, occas- 
ionally is convenient to tell him when the moon is 
maynanimous, that the pork shrink not in the pot, or 
the peas shrivel not in the pod, Says Uriel Wright, 
*s:f the ‘book farmer’ has not succeeded, his failure 
was the resnlt of one or more of three causes: First, 
the book did not contain the requisite seience. Second, 
if it did, the farmer did not find it out. Third, he 
had not the practical experience or industry to apply 
the knowledge tht book contained,’’ Books have been, 
and are, and will be in all coming time, the repository 
of science. They are the caskets which contain the 
jewels of the mind, wrought by genius in every age; 
yet, unlike the caskets, while they coilect, they dis- 
tribute also, 


Example begets example in full fruition. The prac- 
tice of the father is the -ideal of the son. He plows 
; around the same rock-heap, and up to the same head- 
|land; one furrow beyond would be sacrilege, The 
| manure heaps, the time-honored frontispiece of the 
| view from his parlor, the well at the foot of the hill, 
| evince a civilization which sighs o’er the days ling 
‘syne. His ideas of ventilation are expressed in tight 

school houses and open barns; oxygen 1s good for cat- 

tle, but bad for children. He believes that all is 

known that can he known, which tends to multiply 
| the fruitfulness of the earth. The results of his farm- 
ing are reached in two ways—sometimes by blunder, 
oftener by accident. His theory is, that the business 
won’t pay. With such an idea, he is right for once. 
| His example comports with his precept. The results 
| prove the correctness of his theory, but not of his 
| premises. His farming is muscle without mind, the 
hand without the head, too mach physical and too lit- 
tle intellectual labor. It borrows no light from the 
past, it reflects no light on the future. ‘What a man 
sows, that shall he reap.’* Every age and generation 
has had its reformers. Agriculture bas its full share, 
each of whom, inventors of a theory, hold letters pa- 
tent of success; contingent upon the purchase of their 
wares, . 

A person who uses an imperfect theory with the 
confidence due only to a perfect one, will naturally fll 
into an abundance of mistakes; his predictions will be 
crosse'l by disturbing e:rcumstances. Ptolemy, to ex- 
plain his theory of astronomy, supposed the planets 
revolving in small circles called epivycles. Ia follow- 
ing out his theory, it became necessary to add new 
epicycles until the system became unwieldy. If the 
agriculture of this nineteenth century was as prolific 
of potatoes as of those anwieldy, cumbrous, complicat- 
ed, epicycle theories, sweet Ec‘n’s living generations 
| need fear no famine. It was only after repeated ap- 
plications of phosphate, gypsum, lime, ashes and other 
mineral ingredients, that the theory was shown to be 
erroneus, that these constituents were unimportant to 
plants, or that their existence in them was accidental. 
A few simple experiments of Prof. Black’s, of Edin- 
burg, exploded the long-received theory, that the air 
was » simple, and the only fluid permanently elastic, 
j although it had received the sanctions of a scientific 
proposition. All are aware of the principle enunciated 
by Jethro Tull, acentury ago, The great principle 
ot Tull was, that the soil und the air together contain- 
ed all that was necessary, without the aid of manure. 
Palverizstion of the soil by plows, harrows and rollers, 
was all that was needed to secure perp2tual fertility. 
The Lois Weedon system is based upon substantially 
the sime theory. As far as the theory enforced the 
importance of pulverizing and of comminuting the 
| soil, so far it worked well; but when it inferred that 
| the principles were applicable everywhere, it failed. 

In a soil like that around Nuples, or where there is a 
| deep, rich subsoil, this theory would work well for 
| thousands of years; while on a shallow subsoil, like 
‘that of New Evgland, the crop can only be recruited 
by manures—just as a shallow lamp must be filled if 
it has actually burned out. [nas far as this theory 
inculvates the belief that fertility is only contingent, 
upon reudering the soil fine and divisible, that, unob- 
structed, the rootlets might penetrate and permeate 
the seed bed, it was not true in fact, because but few, 
.if avy plants are cultivated, whose roots in a good 
| soil, do not extend entirely below where the plow ever 

runs, and because the great end in plowing and stir- 

ring the soil is to put it # the best possible condition 

to receive heat, moisture and atmospheric influences 

from above, connected with cap.llary attraction from 
|the subsoil below. ‘This is the principle in under- 

draining, to extend down into the earth the rays of 
| heat and light in proportion as the water line is low- 

ered. Says a writer, ‘* he sun, the ocean, the winds, 
| the storms, the light and the darkness, the heat and 
the cold, the air with ail its currents and gases above, 

and the earth with all its fluids and treasures below, 

all together and alike conspire and co-operate to fer- 

tilize the soil.”’ 

Thaer’s theory that the equivalents taken from the 
_ soil in the form of crops, must in some manuer be re- 
, turned to the soil again, to preserve its normal fertil- 

ity, was but the searching out of another of those great 
' principles enfulded within the volume of Nature's laws. 

t was a denial of the theory of Tull, which pre-sup- 
\enly an inexhaustible supply in the soil, requiring 











only the intervention of those equivalents, returned by 
excessive cultivation, ‘Carrion crows bewail the 
dead sheep, and then eat them.’? Thuer’s theory be- 
wailed the exhaustion by successive croppings, because 
the results of life that had been taken from the soil 
were not restored agiin, yet coull fiud a healthful 
nourishment in a supply of humus only, and fora 
time it was considered as an incontrovertible fact, that 
the increase or decrease of crops was eutirely depend- 
ent upon the amount of this material. So afflicted be- 
came [haer with ‘‘humus on the brain,”’ that in 1806 
he did not estimate bone-dust of any value as a ma- 
nure, only in proportion to its percen of. glue. 
Even as late as 1830, Sprengel thought bone-dust use- 
less in Germany. Says Stockhardt, “‘The farmer is 
uite correct in attributing an especially beneficial in- 
Focats upon the growth of plants; he must not, how- 
ever, suppose that this enrichment of the land in hu- 
mus can be achieved only by directly introducing into 
the ground in large quantities, such substances (for 
example, straw manure) a8 have especially the power 
to produce humus. This oad a pg - 
frequently with greater pecuniary advantage, by 2 
dicious application of guano, bone-dust, etc.”” Gret 
anxiety on the part of the farmer respecting the > 
ply of humus is uncalled for, from the fact that, Na- 
tare herself provides against its removal from the soil, 
when the farmer takes care that it produces an abun- 


perience has ed, and continues to prove 
thet all the elements of vegetable structure removed 
year after year must be returned, or the plants will 





| needs phosphate, and that nitrogen. 
SE = 


soil; and if not, what to supply; that the farmer as 
readily as he could select the sheep from the swine, 


could say, this field needs lime, and that salt; this 











— Hgyricultural Miscellany, 


The Nature and Value of Birds. 


We have latterly printed considerable on the subject 
of Birds, and in their behalf; still we cannot refrain 
from speaking a good word for them whenever an op- 
portunity presents. We do not know the source of 
the following notice, but it is philanthropic, valuable 
and interesting, hoping that it will be read by every 
one, and induce all to unite the present season in pro- 
tecting the birds upon their premises. 

“Summer is coming, and with its pleasures will 
come the daily nuisance to those who dwell amid rural 
scenes, of hearing the ‘‘soft notes of the shot gun.’’ 
Every one who has paid attention to the matter knows 
that the vast increas: of late years of destructive in- 
sccis, is owing almost entirely to the wantan destruc- 
tion of birds Which are not even legitimate game. 

ln Japan the birds are regarded as sacred, and 

never, under any pretence, are they permitted to be 
destroyed. Luring the stay of the expidition at Japan 
a number of officers started on a gunning excursion. 
Nv sooner did the people observe the cruel slaughter- 
iog of their favorites than a number of them waited 
upon the Commodore, and remonstrated against the 
cunduct of the officers. There was no more bird 
shooting in Japan by American officers after that; 
aud when the treaty between the two countries was 
concluded, one express condition of it was that the 
birds should be protected. What a commentary upon 
the inhuman practice of our people, who indiscrimin- 
ately shoot everything in the form of birds which has 
the misf.rtune to come within the reach of their mur- 
derous we pons. 
_ On the top of the tombstones in Japan a small cav- 
ity or trough is chiseled, which the priests every 
moruing fill with fresh water for the use of the birds, 
Eulightened America should imitate these customs of 
tie barbarous Japanese, if not by providing fresh 
water for the feathered warblers, at least by protecting 
them fiom the worthless louts who ruthlessly destroy 
them. Unless something is done, and that speedily, 
our insectiverous birds will be wholly exterminated, 
aud then farewell to fruit-growing. 

The swallows are the natural enemies of the swarm- 
ing insects, living almost entirely upon them, taking 
their food upon the wing. The cummon martin de- 
vours great quantities of wasps, beetles and gold- 
smiths. A single bird will devour five thousand but- 
terflies in a week. The moral of this is, that the 
husbandman should cultivate the society of swallows 
and martins about his land and buildings. 

‘be sparrows and wrens feed upon the crawling in- 
sects which lurk within the bads, foliage and flowers 











Stable Floors of Gravel, Stone and 
Coal Tar. 


Among the materials of late recommended for stable 
floors, are a mixture of coal tar with gravel and stone. 
The manner in which the work is done is to take small 
stones and put them in a pile pouring over the same 
the gas tar ani then mixing with @ shovel until 
the stones are coated. These stones are now laid on 
the floor and raked off level and a sufficient quantity 
used to make the floor about three inches deep. Upon 
this floor coarse gravel mixed in the same way with 
tar 1s placed. The mixture is effected by putting the 
gravel in piles and making a hole in the top, pouring 
in the tar and mixing with ashovel. It is then spread 
over the stones two inches thick. 

No more tar should be used than just sufficient to 
coat the stones and gravel, as it will be longer in dry- 
ing, The stones and gravel being laid as above, a 
heavy roller weighing 400 or 500 pounds is passed 
over the floor until it is perfectly compact, and any 
places not touched by the roller are beaten down with 
a heavy maul. While the rolling and mauling is go- 
ing on, the surface should be strewn over with fine 
gravel or sand, to take up the surplus tar, and should 
be continued until the surface is dry enough to walk 
upon and not stick to one’s shoes. The floor is rat proof 
and water proof, and becomes hard and durable, mak- 
ing, it is said, the best fis@@ that can be put into a 
stable; the only objection being the smell of the tar, 
which, however, is healthy, and in time passes off. — 

We find the substance of the above in the Vermont 
Record, without any names being given of persons 
who have tried it. We should presume that a good 
substantial floor could be laid in this way, and it has 
the merit of being cheap, and what every farmer and 
his workman can readily do, without employing more 
expensive labor. It looks practical and is well worth 
trying — Utica Herald. 





Summer-pruning the Vine. 





The summer-praning of grape vines commences 
with the first inch of growth, and if then performed, 
and carefully continued during the entire. season, we 
should hear nothing of the injury attendant on its 
practice, nor could we find an opponent thereto. It 
is by rubbing away at once all buds, which, if left, 
would grow to useless wood—it is by carefully just 
nipping the end of a shoot and directing its energies 
into more rapid and perfect developement of the wood 
and leaves already formed, that we can summer-prune 
guiding the supply of food to the sources we desire 
expanded; and yet our most strenuous opponent can 
find no point of attack, for ia this course we have 
never robbed the vine of any amount of expended 
food, or by the destruction of a single leaf or twig 
sent a vibrating thrill of disease toward the root. 

It is time to be about the work, and in many sec- 
tions perhaps long past the time, for the seasons of 
our Southern friends are much earlier than ours. 





of plauts. The wrens are pugnatious, and a little 
box ina cherry tree will soon be appropriated by 
them, and they will drive away other birds that feed 
upon the fruit, a hint that cherry-growers should re- 
member and act upon. 

Tbe thrushes, blue-birds, jays and crows prey upon 
butterflies, grasshoppers, crickets, locusts,’ and the 
larger beetles. A single family of jays will consume 
20,000 of these in a season of three months. 

The woodpeckers are armed with a stout, long bill, 
to penetrate the wood of trees, where the borers de- 
posit their larvew. They live almost entirely upon 
these worms. 

For the insects that come abroad only during the 
night, nature has provided a check in the nocturnal 
barn owl, which take their fuod upon the wing. 

How wonderful is this provision of Providence for 
the restraint of depredators that live upon the labors 
of man, and how careful we should be not to dispute 
that beneficial law of compensation by which all 
things are preserved in their just relation and propo- 
tion.”’ 





Now. 


If only farmers and everybody else would learn to 
take this little monosyllable as a watchword, what a 
saving it would be of time, money and temver. 

You see that valuable item in the newspaper which 
you wish to preserve for future use. You determine 
to cut it out and put it in your scrap-book very soun. 
But you fail to do it now, and when you look for it, 
it is not there. Nor anywhere else, you decide, after 
a long and unsuccessful hunt. You are vexe1, and 
blame somebody, who in turn gets provoked, and, as 
likely as not, puts six more people out of humor by 
keeping the dinner waiting half an hour; and so the 
evil grows like a snow-b:ll in damp snow. 

Then too when you want to make up your lemon 
pies, or can your fruit, you can’t begin to remember 
the directions you read in that missing paper, and so 
you are out of humor again. Now, if you had only 
said, **1 will cut this out now, and past it in at once,”’ 
you would have saved all the trouble. 

Drive a few nails in that missing paling of the gar- 
den fence now, while you are waiting for the break- 
fast-bell, and you will never miss the time, Bat it 
will keep that broad-billed flock of your neighbor’s 
ducks from trooping in and destroying half of your 
garden while you are off at work. It will save dollars 
as well ag much bad feeling between neighbors, So 
much unhappiness and so many quarrels do come 
from the want of half-dozen nails in the right place 
at the right time. 

It is the stitch in time, or the nine out of time, 
that makes the difference between ‘‘farmer thrifty’’ 
and “‘fermer slip-shod.”” Mrs. B——, did her own 
housework and all the sewing for four children. There 
was always a baby about her feet, yet she continued 
to have all sewing done before she needed it. Sewing 
machines were unknown in her days, When sprin 
came there was the row of little dresses for Ella ail 
waiting, and the jackets and trousers all in readiness 
for the two boys, while baby was never kept kicking 
impatiently in long-clothes fur months while his short- | 
dresses were being made. The great secret was she | 
did things now. She systemutized her work, and so 
had abundant leisure. Perhaps she had superior 


According to the mode of training and winter prun- 
| ing, seek now to guide the sip and gro#th into canes 
|for next year’s fruiting, and also into strong and 
| healthy leaves on those already setting with fruit, 
| carefully and severely rubbing out all buds or young 
shoots that tend to crowd the vine with foliage, and 
at the same time extract supply from the roots. The 
simplest, and we believe the best method, is that of 
renewal canes from the ground yearly; and the vine 
should be now carefully studied, to judge of its capa- 
city to fruit another season on two, three or more 
canes, and such should be left and carefully guarded 
—not even a lateral touched during the season—but 
all others should be rubbed out and kept out.— The 
Horticulturist for May. 


Salt for Rye. 


In 1865 I sowed about eleven acres of land, which 
had been entirly impoverished, consisting mostly of 
light sandy soil, with rye—two bushels of seed to the 
acre. The field has been in white beans the year be- 
fore, and had not returned the cost of seed and labor. 
For the rye it was plowed in July, and buckwheat 
sown, which was turned over when in blossom and 
rolled down. The rye was sown in October, broadcast, 
and after harrowing, ten barrels of refuse Saginaw 
salt were spread over the field. The result was in 
some respects extraordinary. Before germination, a 
tremendous gale, lasting through several days, car- 
ried volumes of sand off the field, reminding one of 
the simooms of Sihara. The following winter was 
open without snow sufficient at any time to cover the 
rye. During the succeeding summer and fall, several 
severe gales prostrated the timothy and corn in neigh- 
boring fields, but did no injury to this rye, which was 
of very rank growth and attained an unusual height 
yielding a trifle over thirty bushels to the acre. The 
ryecrop in my vicinity that year was almost a total 
failure. In the spring of 1866, clover was sowed by 
& machine on the youag rye, and produced as even a 
ley and good yield as could ba desired. 

My deductions from this experiment are, that the 
salt gave increased growth and stoutness of straw, 
and increase of yield and plumpness of berry, fully 
confirming, to my mind, the souudaess of our revered 
friend John Johaston’s views on the use of salt as a 
fertilizer for wheat and rye.—E. N. Witcox in Coun- 
try Gentleman. 


How to Make Good Butter. 


A writer in one of our exchanges gives the follow- 
ing on butter making: 

**It is a well known fact that a good location and 
ceanliness are among the most essential points in mak- 
good butter. Every dairy should be so located that 
it may be cocl and shady, with a good draft of air 
circulating through it. A large dairy and well filled 
ought to be the motto of every farm house. As soon 
as the milk is brought in it should be scalled, as we 
get more cream and better by sodoing. Butter comes 
better and is not so liable to be soft and sticky. As 
soon as taken from the churn it should be thoroughly 
worked, left until next morn'ng, then worked again. 
Next salt in the following way: Take two quarts of 
good salt, owe ounce of sugar, one ounce of saltpetre. 
Use one ounce of this composition for pound of butter. 

















**faculty’’ in this respect, but there are few house- | 
wives who cannot improve in this matter. The added | 
comfort of self and household, will more than pay the | 
cost of making the experiment.—Corr. Working | 
Farmer. 





Domestic Recipes. 


Sreamep Poratoes.—Either peel or not according 
to their quality, wash them thoroughly, put them in | 
& close steamer, cover tightly, and set over a pct of 
boiling water. Try and not look at them until you 
think they are done. Unless very small, they will re- 
quire from forty minutes to an hour for steaming. 

Lemon Pre.—Take two lemons and squeeze out all 
the juice, then chop the lemons fine (xfter taking out | 
the seeds,) add three cups of water, three of sugar, 
one egg, two thirds of a cup of water and the flour; 
stir m the lemon juice, and mix well together. This 
will fill three pies. 

Ginces Cakes.—Mix one pound of flour and three- 
fourths of a pound of louf sugar. Rab into it a half 
pound of Batter, two eggs well beaten, an ounce of 
ginger. Beat well together, roll out the dough to a| 
third of an inch thick, cut out and bake them, 

Boren Inpian Poppina.— One pint sweet milk; 
two tablespoonsfuls of molasses; a small piece of but- 
ter; half a teaspoonful of soda; salt, three 
raisins or currants. Mix with the ingredients, one 
quart of good meal. Boil in a bag about one and a 
half hour. 

To Preserve Hams.—Cut in slices trimmed 
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It should be stamped and left to cool before being put 
in jars. Butter prepared this way should not be used 
for two or three weeks. You will fiad that your bat- 
ter will be very fine, as it will have no brittle or salty 
look or taste. By following this course your butter 
will keep the the year through, in warm as well as 
cold wather.”’ 


Fowls for the Table. 


The Agricultural Annual says: First of all we 
oust place the Gray Dorking, the White Dorking com- 
ing close after, both of these are good sitters and 
mothers. Next, in all probability, for fall grown 
chickens, come the French fowls, which are as poor 
as novsitters. For early broilers—the very earliest 
spring chickens—no fowls are equal to the Brahmas, 
dark and light, and various breeds of Cochins—buff, 
partridge, lemon, etc. These make also heavy and 
good fowls, which fatten well for the fall market,— 
The Brahmas and Cochins are hardy breeds; the hens 
good winter layers and persistent setters, but clamsy 
mothers. The Dorkings fatten very easily and quick- 
ly, and in this particular are hard pressed by the French 
fowls. The first cross of Dorkings with the India 
fowls, Brahmas and Cochins, are unsurpassed large 
table fowls. 











thus explains the 
matter in a story which he tells in Our 
Visitor:—‘‘Common nails, being cut out from a plate 
of iron by means of shears working with a 
have the substance of the 
are somewhat brittle, and 
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Care ef Horses. 


The spring is the most trying time for teams, bat 
those that have been worked steadily through the 
winter are the best able to stand the increase of heat 


and length of da 

I have driven at the plough and harrow and 
seen them gro poorer and weaker each day.— 
They were worked from 7 o’clock in the morning till 


noon, then after a rest of an hour to eat, were worked 
from one o’cleck till 8 Pp. u., without rest,—being left 
standing in the field while a hasty supper was eaten 
by the driver. 

Ten hours a day is long enough to work a team; 
and if a farmer cannot do his work in that time he 
should get another team. He should have the har- 
ness well fitted, and not use the same collar on a 
twelve-hundred-pound horse, that he uses on an eight- 
hundred-pound colt. 

Galls are the result of three causes,—friction, pres- 
sure and heat. Friction of tugs or traces, as the 
horse turns to the right or left, causes galls upon the 
legs, while other straps gall other parts. The back- 
pid and the collar cause galls by pressure and heat. 
When a team stops to rest on a sultry day the collar 
should be lifted from the shoulder, to cool it. 

If the horse becomes galled, there are various lini- 
ments and solutions that will speedily cure the sore, 
if the cause that produced it are removed. Among 
the remedies are alcohol and saltpetre, white lead, 
tincture of arnica, salt and vinegar. A bit of alum 
ad led to either of the-e mixtures might be beneficial, 
But it is better to prevent than to cure. When a 
horse comes in from work, a free use of a sponge and 
luke-warm water about the shoulders, legs and feet 
will add to his comfort, and in addition to good feed 
will tend to increase his usefulness.—Z. EZ. J. in WV. 
E. Farmer. 





June--- Work to be Done, 


Let every crop receive careful attention, for on its 
growth during the present month depends its con- 
dition at maturity. Liberal manuring and cultiva- 
tion will insure good crops, defying the adverse in- 
fluence of drouth or rain—especially on underdrained 
lands. Silt sowed on potato ground, and worked in 
the weil by the cultivator, will prevent the ravages of 
the grub. 

Run a carrot weeder frequently through all row 
crops, not waiting for the appearance of weeds, but 
giving the ground the benefit of weekly cultivation. 
Lhis is as good if not better than manure. 

The middle or last of June is the time to sow tur- 
nips. Munure the ground from the barnyard and 
plow under, but use superphosphate, bone dust or 
ashes in the drill, for these manures will insure a 
good start to the young plants, and without barnyard 
manure will bring a large crop of turnips. Carrots 
and sugar beets may also still be sown. Corn ought 
now to be planted, if not already in the ground, and 
corn for cutting green to feed the cattle when the 
tures are nearly exhaustrd, should be sown in drills 
one foot apart, and cultivated until the ground is well 
shaded. 

Calves should be allowed & small quantity of meal 
daily in addition to good pastare. Keep the hen 
house whitewashed and sprinkled with plaster or 
charcoal dust where necessary, to prevent offensive 
odors during warm weather. 

Sheep sheering should also be atcended to as soon 
as the weather is warm. Geese should be picked, and 
will mature a crop of feathers about every six weeks. 
— Working Farmer. 








Improvement in Grain. 


Experiments have demonstrated, and anal has 
shown, that the finest and best samples of » con- 
tinued for years, will improve the quality and quan- 
tity of the product. A better wheat is thus raised, 
even a variety may be established. On this principle 
(in farm stock) we have the Shorthorns, the blooded 
horses, and the different breed of sheep, swine, poul- 
try, etc. Experiments have not been made on the hu- 
man species; bat the same, no doubt, botds god here. 

We plant and sow ‘as itcomes.’ We take the seed of 
the same grain that we ase in the aggregate, and sow 
it. Is not this the case almost universally? Corn is 
an exception to some extent; but why do we except 
corn? Because it is handy to select. Bat why se- 
lect at all? Because itis understood to be good. 
Analogically, then, it is good todo the same with 
wheat, oats, barley, et» Bat this is less easily done; 
we therefore neglect it. How long will it take a farm- 
er to go through his wheat, and secure the finest and 
ripest heads sufficient to sow an acre, or half an acre, 
or a quarter—or even a pint of seed? This pint sow- 
ed will be suffizient to form a test crop. e best 
heads taken from this again, and sowed. will yield 
another test crop, from which should be taken before; 
and so on fura number of years, say half a dozen, 
more still better. But three or four years will work 
a decided difference. But the thing should be con- 
tinued from selected wheat every time. Ia this way 
grain can be improved and crops enlarged. There 
will be larger grains, earlier maturity, and better 
growth.— Rural World, 





The Striped Cucumber Bug. 


This is probably the worst insect pest of the garden. 
He is the great enemy to squash, cacumber, and mel- 
on vines, and often blasts every hope of a good cro 
According to Dr. Fitch he is the parent of the emall 
white worm, half an inch long or so, which enters the 
stems of vines just below the surface of the earth, and 
eats out the pith and destroys them. This worm of.en 
kills vines that have began to bear fruit when it is 
entirely too late to replant. If this be a fact, (which 
we believe entomologists have not disputed,) it is with- 
in the experience of every vine grower that the bug is 
scarcely more to be dreaded than when transformed to 
a worm; in fact the bug can be most easily thwarted 
in his depredatious. 

Perhaps the surest means of keeping the bug, or 
beetle, both from eating the leaves and laying his eggs, 
are boxes covered with muslin, set over the hills. 
They should be large enough to allow of considerable 
growth inside of them, and the sides ought to be made 
sloping, so as to admit sunshiae to the best advantage. 
Some cultivators get along very well by using paper 
covers, and very thin cotton batting has also been 
recommended, Plaster or oyster-sheil lime dusted on 
the plants once a day, when the dew is on, is also 
claimed to be a preventive, and some have used pow- 
dered white hellebore with as good success against the 


cucumber bug as the currant worm.—Rural New 
Yorker. 





Wool, 


The history of the growth of wool is very curious. 
Fifty years ago, not a pound of fine wool was raised 
in the United States, in Great Britain, or in any other 
pap bee ww In 1794 a small flock was sent 
to the Elector of Saxony asa present from the Ki 
of Spain, whence the entire product of Saxony » 
now of such immense value. In 1809 during the in- 
vasion of Spain by the French, some of the valuable 
crown flock were sold to raise money. The American 
Consul at Lisbon, Jarvis, purchased 1400 head, and 
sent them to this country. 
mixed Merino flock is to be found in 
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TERMS OF THE MAINE FARMER, 


.00 in advance, or see i dubecriplion. 
ay A months of the date of ; 











wr These terms will be rigidly adhered to im all cases.£0 


A1 payments made by se act ta 
@d in accordance with our method. The printed date’ 
upon the paper, in connection ‘with the subscriber’s name, will 
show the time to which he has paid, and will constitute, in al 
eases, a valid receipt for moneys remitted by him. 

gy A subscriber desiring to change the post-effice direction of 
his paper must communicate to us the name of the office to 
which it has previously been sent, otherwise we shall be unable 
to comply with his request. 


COLLECTORS’ NOTICE. 


M. Y. Daruine will call upon subscribers in the county of 
‘Washington, during the months of April aud May. 

Mr. ©. 8 Ayer will visit the northern towns in Kennebec 
County during the month of May. 

Mr. 8. I. Smanw will call-upon subscribers in Piscataquis Coun- 
ty during the month of June. 
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The Law of Human Increase. 


We have been deeply interested in reading a little 
treatise on the subject of Human Population based 
on Physiology and Psychology, from the pen of Dr. 
Nathan Allen of Lowell, Mass. The subject is one of 
great delicacy, and yet of most vital importance, and 
it is one to which the careful and learned author bas 
devoted years of the most patient study and investi- 
gation. His arguments and the facts brought forward 
in their support, are therefore worthy of attention. 

In commencing, Dr. Allen reviews the various 
theories and speculations that have been advanced by 
writers upon this subject during the past fifty years, 
including Malthus, who published the results of his 
labors in 1798—his work in two volumes may be 
found in the State Library in this city—Saddler, 
Doubleday, Herbert Spencer, and G. RK. Richards. 
All these writers advance different theories, and these 
theories are so varied and often contradictory that they 
certainly cannot all be right. The theory of Malthus 
was that population, when unchecked, increased in a 
geometrical ratio, while subsistence increased only in 
an arithmetical ratio; or ia other words, population 
would increase as the numbers, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 
128, 256, and subsistence as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, &e. 
Thus, in two centuries, the population would be to the 
means of subsistence as 256 to 9, and in three cen- 
turies as 4096 to13. The work published by Mr. 
Saddler in 1830, attempted to expo:e and refute 
Malthus’ theory, this author also asserting that ‘the 
prolificness of human beings, otherwise similarly cir- 
cumstanced, varies inversely as their numbers,’ and 
that the Creator “thas regulated the pro‘ificness of his 
creatures in reference to the circumstances in which 
Providence shall place them, instead of leaving that 
regulation to the busy, selfish, and ignorant interfer- 
ence of man.’? The theory of Mr. Thomas Double- 
day, was that the law of population had a direct con- 
nection with the food of the people, and that ‘‘where- 
ever a species or genus is endangered, a correspond- 
ing effort is invariable made by nature for its preser- 
vation and continuance, by an increase of fecundity 
or fertility; and that this especially takes place when- 
ever such danger arises from a diminution of proper 
nourishment,’’ and that consequently, the “‘deplethor- 
ic state is favorable to fertility, but on the other hand 
the plethoric is unfavorable to fertility.’’ Herbert 
Spencer’s main assertion was that ‘the ability to 
maintain life is in all cases measured by the develop- 
ment of the nervous system;’’ and Mr. Richards, in 
his lectures before the University of Oxford, brought 
forward an array of facts to prove the truth to be the 
very reverse from Malthus’ theory, and that the pro- 
ductive power of a community tends to increase more 
rapidly than the number of its inhabitants. 

At the outset, Dr. Allen divides the human body 

into four distinct compartments or temperaments, call- 
elthe nervous, sanguine, lymphatic, and muscular. 
The human body in its normal or most healthy state, 
may properly be compared to a machine, each part or 
temperament completely performing its own work and 
harmonizing with the others. But these tempera- 
ments have been constantly changing with every age, 
and among all classes of people—partly from causes 
within the body, and partly from external influences 
and agencies, It is true, slight changes in these tem- 
peraments do not greatly affect the physical character 
of an individual or a people; but when any one tem- 
perament becomes very prominent, it has a most mark- 
ed and sometimes serious effect. It is a well estab- 
lished fact that moderate, long continued exercise of 
the muscular temperament, tends to its vitality and 
health. But what has been the training of our wo- 
men for the past thirty years in this respect? Do- 
mestic labor, more condusive to health and long life 
than any kind of work or exercise whatever, has been 
gradually less and less practiced by our women, and 
is at the present day almost completely discarded ; and 
instead, great numbers of young ladies devote the 
most of their time to different kinds of sewing, millin- 
ery work, embroidery, music, &c. This, of course, 
has nothing to do with developing the muscular sys- 
tem. In late years gymnastics and few out-door sports 
have had something to do in creating a refurm in this 
matter, but the result is unsatisfactory. The effect 
of this neglect of the muscular system tends to render 
the whole body feeble and slender throughout. Again, 
the fashionable style of dress followed by the women 
of the present day seriously retards the proper devel- 
opment of the heart and lungs, and the power of the 
former organ for propelling the blood through the 
system becomes by degrees weaker and weaker, There 
is no doubt that many of the excrutiating diseases to 
which women are subjected, are very much aggravat- 
ed, if, indeed, they are not often caused by this ex- 
ternal pressure upon the heart and lungs. So too, the 
changes that have been taking place in the brain and 
nervous system, are most important and quite alarm- 
ing. The high pressure method of education in,most 
of our seminaries and institutions of learning, has 
rendered the nervous temperament altogether too pre- 
dominent and the brain and the nervous system, are 
cultivated in undue proportion to other parts of the 
body. Now all these together have wrought a great 
change in the physical character of our American 
women within the past twenty or thirty years, and 
have had much to do with the great question of hu- 
man increase. Statistics prove that while in 1765 
nearly half of the whole population in Massachusetts 
were under sixteen years of ge; at present not more 
than one-fourth are under that age. Now, if only 
three-fifths of all the children born ever reach adult 
life, which is about the proportion settled by mortua- 
ry statistics, by what process of arithmetic can it be 
shown that such a community can increase in popu- 
lation? © 

Every one will admit that there is a great difference 
in constitution and health between the women now 
coming upon the stage and those living fifty and one 
hundred years ago, and the inquiry naturally arises, 
when this change in the female organization com- 
menced? Our author says it began about two gener- 
ations ago, but was of very slow growth in its earliest 
stages. The change was not very perceptible until 
twenty or thirty years ago, since when it began to be 
developed more rapidly, and has never made so rapid 
progress as itisat this very time. Statistics also 
show that the diminution of-children also occurred 
at the same time and follows the same law. Thea, the 
average number of children to each family was from 
seven to eight, now it does not much, if any, exceed 
three." The leading agencies that first produced the 
starting point of this change, operate etill with great 
power, not only to keep it up, but’ also to increase it. 
Fashion in dress and ‘style of living, are powerful. 
All irregularities of the system, all weaknesses of the 
body, and all abnormal conditions tend constantly to 
its increase. The disuse of the mugcles renders 
physical exertion a burden, and an easy, indolent life 


with its chain of attendant circumstances, is the re- 
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live longer, than those in single life. So it was, no 
doubt, with the women of New England forty years 
ago, hut with those of the present time it is very dif- 
ferent—their health being prematurely broken, and 
their li shortened by the unnatural means used to 
avoid the sacred cares and duties of motherhood. Not 
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and pieties that keep guard about the wife and mother, 

But we have already exceeded our proper limits, 
and must leave the subject, at least for the present. 
We may at a fature time allude to other points in the 
treatise under consideration—meanwhile we commend 
it to the thoughtful, earnest reading of every mother 
and every christian philanthropist in the land. 





Pourtrcat Irems. Gen, Grant in a letter addressed 
to the President of the late Chicago Convention, ac- 
cepts the Republican nomination for President. He 
endorses the declaration of principles of the Conven- 
tion and says: ‘‘If elected to the office of President of 
the United States it will be my endeavor to administer 
all the laws in good faith, with economy, and with the 
view of giving peace, quiet and protection every- 
where.”’ 

The most prominent names mentioned in connection 
witb the democratic nomination for the Presidency 
are Hon. Geo. H. Pendleton of Ohio, Gen. W. S. Han- 
cock, U. 8. Army and Chief Justice Chase. The 
Convention will be held in New York on the 4th of 
July next, and the friends of the several candidates 
are busily engaged in canvassing the strength and 
prospects of their respective favorites for the nomina- 
tion. 

The movement on foot to secure the nomination of 
Chief Justice Chase at the Democratic National Con- 
vention is assuming definite shape, A circular sigued 

~by John Welch, John W. Frazier and Wm. F. John- 
son members of the Democratic Club of Philadelphia, 
has been issued, inviting the friends of Judge Chase 
to meet at the Continental Hotel on the 10th of June for 
consultation. 


The election held in Oregon on Monday Ist inst., 
resulted in a Democratic. tggamph. The Democratic 
Congressman was elected by 1000 majority in the 
State. . 

Senator Trumbull has published a letter in which 
he protcsts that his motives were pure in opposing im- 
peachment conviction. His plea is conscientious legal 
convictions that Johnson has not commited crimes or 
misdemeanors as President. 

Mr. Gorham, who was Thursday elected Clerk of 
the U. 8. Senate, in place of Colonel Forney, resigned, 
was the last Republican nominee for Governor in Cal- 
ifornia, and belongs to the Conness wing of the party 
in that State. He is one of the members of the Re- 
publican Executive Committee lately chosen at Chi- 
cago. 


has been nominated for Vice President. Hannibal 
Hamlin served an apprenticeship as a printer, be- 
fure he commenced the study of law. 

Senator Fowler of Tennessee has received the res- 
olutions of Union Leagues in East Tennessee asking 
him to resign. 

The eall for a meeting of Conservative Soldiers and 
Sailors at New York, July 4th, is signed by a nation- 
al executive committee of eighteen. Col. A. W. Brad- 
bury of Portland represents Maine on the Commit- 
tee. 

The Municipal election held in Washington on Mon- 
day 1st inst., resulted in the election of the Republi- 
can candidate for Mayor by a majority of 74. The 
Republicans carry the first ward by 545; the sec- 
ond by 383; and the seventh by 802. The dem- 
ocrats carry the third ward by 324; the fourth by 527; 
the fifth by 24; and the sixth by 271. The democrats 
have the lower branch of Common Counsel by three 
majority, aud the upper branch isa tie. The dem- 
ocrats will contest the mayoralty, and the republicans 
the fifth ward vote on the ground of fraudulent votes 
in both cases. 

A California paper nominates the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher for President. 

The Macon (Georgia) Journal nominates Millard 
Filmore for President. 

A meeting to ratify the nomination of Grant and 
Colfax was held on Thursday evening last at Granite 
Hall in this city. The meeting was addressed by Hon. 
Geo. F. Shepley and Wales Hubbard, Esq. delegates to 
the National Convention. The Togus Military Band 
was in attendance. 

A Conservative Soldier’s and Sailor’s Convention 
has been appointed to meet in Augusta, on the 23d, of 
June. 

The Republican State Convention for the nomina- 
tion of candidates for Governor and two Presidential 
electors, will be held in Portland on Wednesday, July 
8th. 

The Democratic State Convention will be held in 
Augusta, on Tuesday, the 23d inst. 





Avucusta Trorrinc Park. The opening trot of the 
season at the Trotting Park in this city, took place on 
Wednesday afternoon last. There was a good show of 
horses on the track, but the attendance of people was 
not large, the season being a busy one for farmers. 
The weather was fine and the track in splendid condi- 
tion. The trot was for a purse of $50—the first $35 
the second $15, for horses that had never beaten three 
minutes, best 3 in 5 to haraess. Seven horses were 
entered, but fouronly put in an appearance, viz.:— 
Amos Rollins’ Black Bess, Alfred Reed’s Parepa, I. 
Young’s Mountain Maid and M. H. Scruton’s Straf- 
ford. The first heat was won by Mountain Maid— 
passing the Judge’s stand less than half a length 
ahead of Strafford, with Black Bess some rods behind 
and Parepa distanced. Time, 2.51. The second, 
third and fourth heats were won by Strafford, time 
2.58, 2.51, 3.05. Black Bess was distanced in the 
second heat. The second purse was given to Moun- 
tain Maid. 

The next trot will take place on Thursday, June 
18:h, horses to be entered for purses of $100 and $50 
that have never beaten 2.40, and for $50 and $25, 
that have not beaten 2 50. 





ta The Law Term of the 8. J. Court which has 
been in session in this city for the past two weeks, 
terminated on Monday of this week. Among the 
most important cases presented, were that of Mrs. 
G. M. Delany vs Col. Darius Alden, and Miss Law- 
rence vs L. D. Cooke, both of which were tried befure 
thecourt in this city and excited a great deal of in- 
terest. Inthe former case Hon. J. W. Bradbury, 
counsel for Col. Alden, claimed a new trial on the 
grounds of new evidence having been found, and that 
the proper action to bring was assumpsit, not trover. 
Hons. Jos. Baker and Artemas Libbey appeared for 
Mrs. Delany. This action was brought to recover 
$6,500 paid Col, Alden, which was to be refunded by 
bim in case he did not succeed in procuring the par- 
don of G. M. Delany. Breach of promise case was ar- 
gued by Gen. Geo. F. Sheyl+y for the defendant, and 
by L Clay of Gardiner and A, Libbey of this city for 
the plaintiff. The decision im these cases will not 
be given until the next session of the Law Term which 
occurs at Portland the first Tuesday in July. 





_Cuancs or Basg. Up to Tuesday night of the pres- 
ent week, the damp, cloudy, rainy weather continued, 
but on Wednesday morning the sun appeared in all its 
summer like glory, sending joy and gladness to every 
heart. Now let the farmer at once change his base. 
If you have been prevented from planting your corn 
“where you intended on account of the wet, strike off 
upon a new piece of land, the dryest and best you 
have, plow it up, use an ample quantity of some good 
special fertilizer to give the seed a start, and plant at 
once! By the time this reaches you, nearly one half 
of June will have gone, but plant in faith, and you 
will doubtless reap in joy, Nature. will give us com-' 
_Pensations for all these seeming drawbacks, and we 
believe it is no time to be discouraged. Change your 
base of operations at once, and in God’s name—ror- 
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Mr. Colfax is not the first member of the craft who | 


and proposes to méet their immediate wants by furnish- 
ing ultimately to every sehool-room teacher trained 
to the business, as a profession, not a stepping-stone 
to something else. The object sought after is not 
merely acquisition on the part of the pupils, but by 
thorough recitation, by frequent reviews, sharp 
criticism, model instruction ot lessons to train 
such to skillful use of knowledge gained, and ability to 
impart the same most effectually. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen 
years of age, if females, and seventeen if males. They 
must present a certificate of good moral character, 
pass a satisfactory examinction in common school 
branches and pledge themselves to teach two years in 
the public schools of Maine. Tuition free, and many 
of the text-books also furnished free of expense. It is 
desirable however that every studeut bring such text- 
books as he may have, also a Bible. 

Gov. Chamberlain and myself have recently visited 
and searched the achool, have witnessed the very 
creditable examination at the close of its first year, 
have marked the precision, command and skill of the 
teachers, have felt the deep interest which the people 
of Castine take in the school and their home care for 
the students, and we are therefore prepared to recom- 
mend heartily this institution to the young men and 
women of Maine. More than this, we assure you, 
young teacher, that you violate one of your highest 
obligations, viz. that of preparing yourself for your 
high vocation, if you fail to avail yourself of the op- 
portunity so freely afforded you by the State and 
neglect to submit yourself: to the eminently practical 
and disciplinary regimen of this, or a similar training 
school. 

Any inquiries for further information, Catalogues 
&c., addressed either to the Principal, Prof. G. T. 
Fletcher, Castine, or to the Supt. of Schools, Augusta, 
will be most cheerfully responded to. 

WARREN JOHNSON. 

Augusta, Jnne 5th. 





Editor’s Table. 


By Mrs. Edwards, au- 
New York: Sheldon & 


Sreven Lawrence, Yeoman. 
thor of **Archie Lovell.”’ 
Co. 12 mo. pp. 422. 

A reproduction, in book form, of a story which for 
the past year has been running through the pages of 
one of our popular magazines. The title page of the 
book informs us that it is ‘elegantly illustrated,’ and 
upon examination we find it to contain five full page 
engravings, but we are sorry the publishers were so 
desirous to have it ‘‘elegantly illustrated’’ as to insert 
as a frontispiece, the engraving ‘‘Under the Dasies,”’ 
designed to accompany a poem of that name in the 
magazine where both the story and the poem appeared, 
;although the illustration has no connection whatever 
with the book in question. The public readily see 
through such things. We will just say, in reference 
to the book, that the author of ‘Steven Lawrence,”’ 
is not to be confounded with Miss Edwards, the sen- 
sation novelist, as they are two altogether different per- 
sonages. Fenno has the book for sale. 

Resecoa; or A Women’s Secret. 


Fairfield Corbin. Chisago: Clarke & Company, 

1868, 12 mo. pp. 440. Price $1.75. 

An attempt, how satisfactorily performed we will 
leave each reader to decide, to weave into the form of 
a narrative, somewhat bare of incident or plot, the 
main arguments in behalf of the social advancement 
and elevation of woman which have for the past three 
or four years been so forcibly put before the public in 
other forms by those of both sexes who have been 
looked to as the champions of this reform, The book 
is well priated, and the author dedicates it to “John 
Stuart Mili—for his noble efforts in behalf of the en- 
franchisement of woman.’’ 

The book is for sale by Lee & Shepard, Boston, and 
will be sent to any address, by mail, on receipt of 
price. 
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By Mr. Caroline 


Tue June Magazines. The Allantic opens with 
one of Wilson Flagg’s charming out-door scenes, the 
**Beauty of Trees,’’ and altho igh we have many times 
read his essays on similar topics, yet there is always 
to his descriptions a freshness and genuineness which 
command attention and love, Bayard Taylor contrib- 
utes a poem, ‘*Casa Guidi Windows,” an old subject, 
but apretty poem. Articles on the Talmud, the Abys- 
sinian Expedition, and the Discovery of Etherization, 
are timely and suggestive, and Lowell’s fine rural po- 
em, ‘‘A June Idyi,’? occupying seven pages, is the 
gem of the number.—Harper’s sustains its deserved 
popularity, and for the opening paper gives us one of 
those interesting war reminiscences of which we shall 
probably never tire, as to how Lookout Mountain was 
won. Prof. Loomis—formerly connected with Water- 
ville College in this State, now of Yale—has a chapter 
on Shooting Stars and Aerolites, illustrated, we can 
hardly tell why, with many cuts not appearing in his 
recent work on Meteorology. The Editor’s Chair talks 
of the irrepressible ‘‘court dress question,’’ the Tyng 
trial, and the Dickens farewell dinner, while the 
Drawer is as brim-full of good things asever. There 
is an articleon Woman’s Beauty—which we commend 
to all bachelors—some seasonable poems, and a few 
good stories.—The great attraction of the present num- 
ber of Lippincott’s, is the poem of Siena, written ex- 
pressly for the work by Algernon Chas. Swinburne. 
The subject is Italian, and we presume will find many 
readers. Mr. Walker has a carefully prepared article 
on the conversion of the National debt into capital, 
and there are some interesting recollections of that old 
prince of editors, Maj. M. M. Noah. The number 
closes its first volume, and the work has made a mark 
of which it need not be ashamed.— Putnam’s presents 
a good variety, and among the noticeable things are, 
a poem by Bayard Taylor, ‘‘Fidelia;’’ Prof. De Vere’s 
account of Mercury and its uses; the second portion 
of the Diary of J. Fenimore Cooper; Mrs. Dall’s arti- 
cleon Women (we hope this woman question will 
somehow be disposed of soon), and Mr. Thom. White’s 
account of the party which Peter Blossom and his wife 
**Marthy”’ attended. The iatter is the richest thing 
in the number.—There is nothing specially mentiona- 
ble in Hours at Home, and, we are glad to say, not a 
word or expression to criticise. It is one of the sound- 
est, healthiest magazines we have, and can always be 
commended.—Godey’s Lady’s Book, Arthur’s, The 
Ladies’ National, and the Lady’s Friend, each pre- 
sent their usual attractions for the ladies.—The juve- 
niles greet us with bright faces, but of course we 
cannot enumerate the funny, and pleasant, and sensi- 
ble, and instructive things they vie with each other to 
present to their little admirers," both in the way of 
pictures and reading. Let any one choose between 
them all, the Riverside, Young Folks, Children’s 
Hour, Boys and Girls, Nursery, Little Corporal, 
Little Pilgrim, (are there any more?) aid he will not 
be disappointed. 

Single copies of the above can be found at Pierce 
Bros. book store and news room in this city. 

A Lost Name. This is the title which Mr. J. 8. Le 
Fanu gives to his new novel, and the work forms the 
last issue in the series of ‘‘Harper’s Library of Select 
Novels.’’ Price 50 cents, For sale in this city by E. 
E. Patterson, Cony Block.—Love on Marrtace. By 
William Blake, is another issue of the same series, any 
volume of which can be had at the bookstore of E. 
Fenno, North’s Block, Water street, in this city. 

Harper’s History or tae Resetiion. We have 
reeeived Nos. 29, 80 and 31 of this work, which brings 
it down to the events immediately succeeding the cap- 
ture of Petersburg and Richmond, April 1865, It is 
profusely illustrated, has evidently been prepared 
with an honest intention and with laborious care, and 
when compieted will be one of the best histories of the 
rebellion, among the many that have been pub- 
lished. For sale at Feano’s book store, North’s Block. 





Base Bat. A friendly .gameof base ball was 
played on Saturday last between the Odd Fellows of 
Kent’s Hills, and the Dirgos, first nine, Augusta, 
both junior clubs, on the grounds of the latter. The 
Odd Fellows were victors, the score standing 12 to 6, 
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_ towns in the State will directly or indirectly be bene- 
| fitted. We long to see the day when the east and the 
West of our large State shall be traversed by the iron | ° it 





were found near the scene of the outrage. One of 
them named Sawyer was identified by the girl as her 
assailant and the others were discharged, no proof 
being obtained of their complicity in the outrage. 

The Whig states that two sous of J. Q. A. Wood- 
man of Etma, aged twelve and sixteen years, left 
their homes about the fourteenth of April. Search 
was made for them in every direction, as fears were 
entertained for their safety. Intelligence received 
‘leads to the belief that they intended to go to sea and 
for that purpose made their way to the sea coast. 

The Maine Baptist Convention will hold their an- 
nual meeting with the Main St. Baptist Church in 
Brunswick, commencing June 16, and continuing | 
three days. The annual sermon will be preached by 
Rev. Mr. Wheeler of Skowhegan. 

Mr. Lewis Wentworth, a carriage builder resident 
in Ellsworth, was shot Friday afternoon by the acci- 
dental discharge of a pistol in the hands of a lad who 
was playing with it. Itis feared the wound will 
prove fatal. 

The Hallowell Gazette states that on Sunday morn- 
ing a building at Loudon Hill in that city, belonging 
to Ira M. True, and adjoining his residence, was 
burned to the ground. It was built by Mr. True last 
autumn, and used by him for the manufacture of 
clothing for Boston parties. A quantity of clothing 
was destroyed, and also three valuable sewing ma- 
chines. Loss about $700. 

Mr. Knowlton Penney, a wealthy citizen of Bel- 

grade, was found dead in his pasture on Sunday 
merning last. He had been in good health and no 
particular cause is assigned for his death. His age 
was 53 years. 
% The city of Portland, by a vote of 2482 yeas 
to 556 nays have agreed to subscribe for $750,000 
worth of stock in the proposed Portland and Ogdens- 
burg Railroad. 

The Oxford Democrat reports Merrill Chase of 
East Sumner has invented a patent shingle machine, 
cutting 87 shingles per mmute, or 40 M. per day. A 
planer was made, but the shingles were sawed s0 
smoothly as not to require its use. Only two men 
are required to operate it in order to saw and joint 
30 M. per day. The machine can be manufactured 
for $400. ms 

The contract for the construction of the Bangor and 
Piscataquis Railroad has been awarded to John B. 
Jones & Son of Lewiston and Messrs. Andrews of 
Biddefi rd at the sum of $19,850 per mile. This in- 
cludes « ep ots, fences, land damages and everything to 
put the road in first class order ready for running, 
except the rolling stock. The work is to be com- 
menced within ten days. 

On Saturday afternoon June 20th, there is to be a 
grand trotting exhibition at Webster Trotting Park, 
Orono, A purse of $300 is offered free to all horses. 
In addition to the absve there will be a contest for 
$100 by horses that have never made 2.45 in public. 
Many fine young horses have been entered for the 
race. There willalso be a purse of $50 trotted for 
by four fast colts owned in that immediate vicinity. 

We learn from the Hallowell Gazette that on 
Wednesday last, Geo. F. Harvey, son of George Har- 
vey of that city, while fishing from a boat in the 
river, fell overboard and was about going down the 
third time when rescued by two lads named Harry C. 
Ordway and Frank Harvey, who happened to be near 
by. Neither of them is over seven years of age. 

The Oxford Democrat says that as Mr. Holden and 
his wife and son’s wife were going up a steep hill, 
near Jackson’s crossing, the horse balked, swung to 
and backed. Mr. Holden sprang from the wagon 
with the alacrity of a boy, and took the horse by the 
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art _. Wepnespay, June 3. 
Senate, Mr, Sumer offered the following, whieh 

was ordered to be placed on the calen‘Lar. P 
Whereas, Pretension has been put forth to the ef- 
fect that the vote of a Senator on mentis 80 
far ey eg character from his 
question, people have no 
consider it, . 
Wheaeas, 


presentatives, 
doubts on this question, and to 
tional rights of the people in cases 
Resolved, That even assuming that the 
Court in exercise of judicial power, Senators cannot 
claim that their votes are exempt from the judg- 
ment of the people; that the Supreme Court when it 
has undertaken to act on questions essentially _politi- 
cal im character, hag not escaped this judgment; that 
the decision of this high tribunal in support of sla- 
very has been openly condemned; that the memorable 
utterance known as the Dred Scott decision was indig- 
natitly denounced and repudiated, while the Chief 
Justice who pronounced it became a mark for censure 
aud rebuke; and that plainly the vote of Senators on 
impeachment cannot enjoy immunity from popular 
judgment which has been denied to the Supreme 
Court with Tanny as Chief Justice. 

Resolved, That the Senate is not at any time a 
Court invested with jndicial power, but that “it is al- 
ways a Senate with specific functions declared by the 
Constitution; that according to the express words 
the judicial power of the United States is vested in 
one Supreme Court and such inferior Courts as Con- 
gress may from time to time ordain and establish, 
while it is further provided that the Senate shall have 
the sole power to try all impeachments, thus positive- 
ly making a distinction between the judicial powers 
and the powers to try impeachments; that the Senate 
on an impeachment trial does not exercise any por- 
tion of the judicial power, but another anda differ- 
ent power exclusively delegated to the Senate, hav- 
ing for its object the removal from office and dis- 
qualifications; therefore, that by the terms of the 
Constitution there may be after conviction on impeach- 
ment a further trial and punishment according to law 
thus making a discrimination between proceeding by 
impeachment and proceeding according to law; that 
proceeding by impeachment is not according to law 
and is not attended by legal punishment, but is of an 
opposite character, and from beginning to end politi- 
cal, being instituted by a political body and on ac- 
count of political cffeuces, being conducted before an- 
other political body having political power only, and 
ending in a judgment which is political only; and 
therefore the vote of a Senator on impeachment, 
though different in form is not different in responsibil- 
ity from his vote on any other political question, nor 
can apy Senator on such an occasion claim an im- 
munity from that just accountability which the rep- 
resentative at all times owes to his constituents. 

Resolved, That Senators in all that they do are 
under the obligation of an oath binding them to the 
strictest rectitude; that on impeachment they take’ a 
further oath according to the requirement of the Con- 
stitution, which says Senators when sitting to try im- 
peachment shall be on oath or affirmation; that this 
simple requirement was never intended to change the 
character of the Senate as a political body, and cannot 
have any such operation, and therefore Senators 
whether before or after the supplementary oath are 
equally responsible to the people for their votes, it be- 
ing the constitutional right of the people at all times 
to sit in judgment on their representatives. 

Mr. Chandler called up the bill to regulate the for- 
eign coasting trade of the United States on the north- 
western and northeastern coast. 

Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, thought the bill, as at 
present framed, would allow masters to perpetrate any 
fraud they please; that it would give great facility 
for smuggling; that the fees were so largely redaced 
as to materially affect the revenues, and thought the 
present rates had given satisfaction, and that the pen- 
alties for violations of the law, instead of twenty dol- 
lars, should be at least one hundred. 

Mr. Morrill, of Maine, proposed amendments to 
meet most of the grounds of objection, which were 
agreed to. 

Hovss. The Ohio contested election case was con- 
sidered, Delano against Morgan. 

Mr. Morgan, the sitting member, resumed the 
floor and continued the argument commenced by him 
yesterday in defence of his right to the seat. 

The previous question was seconded and the resolu- 
tion giving the seat to Mr. Delano was adopted—80 
against 85. He appeared at the Clerk's desk and took 
the oath of office 

Mr. Woodward offered a resolution that whatever 
diversities of opinion may prevail relative to the ad- 
ministration of James Buchanan, the members of the 





head with great resolution, notwithstanding he is 70 
years old. But he was too late. The wagon was 
dumped, ended over bottom up, in a foaming cataract 
below and the two women underneath. The strang- 
ling women were taken out in season to save their 
lives. 

The Methodist society of Waterville have broken 
ground for building a chapel on Pleasant street, near 
Centre. The basement story is designed for a vestry, 
and above, the main audiunce room is to accommo- 
date about sixty pews. Reuben Dunn, Esq., has sub- 
scribed $2000 to the building fuud. 

Mr. Samuel Grant was found huug, and life ex- 
tinct, in his barn on Friday, May 20th. He had been 
missed about an hour. Insanity was the cause. His 
age was 75 years. A brother of Mr. Grant comm'ted 
the same act a few years since. 

Mr. Stephen Elwell, of Nortifield, about 47 years 
old, while at work on a jam of logs on the lower pitch 
of Holmes’ Falls, on the Machias river, May 27th, 
Was instantly killed by a hand spike which was 
wrenched from his hands, by the sudden movement 
of the logs, and cast violently against his head. 

Capt. Cyrus A. Nickels of Searsport, committed 
suicide in his room in the Washington House, 
Boston, on Wednesday of last week, by taking mor- 
phine. He had for some time previously been labor- 
ing under an insane state of mind, it appears that 
he had formed the plan of self-destraction before leav- 
ing home for Boston. He went to a hotel little known, 
registering a fictictious name, and hailing from Au- 
gusta. His real name was not ascertained till he was 
recognized in the deac house by a gentleman of Sears- 
port. He was about 38 years of age and leaves a wife 
and family. 

The lot of ground situated at the upper end of 
Richmond, and about seven miles from Gardiner has 
been purchased for camp meeting purposes. The lot 
contains about fifty acres of well wooded land and cost 
about $2500. It is accessible both by railroad and 
steamboat, and it is designed to have it fitted up so 
that a camp meeting may be held there this fall. 


The Oxford Democrat says Dea. Edward Chapman, 
of Bethel, committed suicide by hanging himself in 
his barn, on Monday, May 25th. Mr. C. has been 
somewhat deranged by spells, and it is supposed he 
committed this deed while laboring under the influence 
of insanity. . 

On Saturday last, says the Whig, a log driver 
named Larry Connors, belonging in Bangor, was 
killed on the West Branch drive. While breaking a 
jam a log flew round by the force of the water, and 
ttriking Connors killed him instantly. He was aman 
of about 80 or 365 years of age. 

The Whig learns that on the down passage of the 
steamer Aroostook, Wednesday last, the body of a boy 
about twelve years old was picked up in the river 
near Piscataquis Falls. It proved to be the son of 
Mr. Foley of South Winn, who was drowned about a 
week before. 

Capt. Harward of Richmond whose mysterious disap- 
pearance was mentioned last week, returned home on 
Saturday last. He had gone to Newburyport on busi- 
ness, where he was taken ill and unable to notify his 
friends of his whereabouts, hence the fears for his 
safety. 

John Carrol, who was at work on Cole’s drive on 
the Wassatticook, was drowned on the 14th ult., at 
Daisy Fails. 





Tue Portsanp axp Ocpensspure Rattroap. The 
citizens of Portland, by a decisive vote, recently agreed 
to loan the credit of the city towards the construction 
of this railroad. They claim that the seaboard can be 
reached seventy-two miles nearer by this route than 
by any other, and it is predicted that this road will do 
ery much towards increasing the business of Port- 
land. As the road will traverse the western part of 
Oxford county, it will do very much to develop the 
energies of that portion of the State, while the travel 
and business from the upper part of New Hampshire 
and Vermont will much of it come to Portland. Every 
effort made to draw trade and capital into Maine 
should be hailed with pleasure by every true son of 
the Pine Tree State, and when the railroad shall be 
built we trust that not only Portland but all the other 


bands that are to make us strong. 





There will be a service at the Winthrop street 


‘Universalist Church on Sunday’ evening next, at 74 | °f 
o’clock. Subject of the discourse by 


Rev. ©. R. Moor: 


House can cordially unite in honoring the purity of 
his character, his ability and patriotic motives, and 
| requesting the Speaker to appoint a committee of 
| seven members to attend the funeral and commani- 
| cate a copy of the resolutions to the relatives of the 
| deceased. 

Mr. Woodward having declined to modify the res- 
olution Ly omitting reference to the patriotism and 
ability of Mr. Buchanan, the resolutions were, on 
| motion of Mr. Farnsworth, tabled—78 against 46. 

Mr. Paine, from the Reconstruction Committee, re- 
ported bick the Senate amendments to the Arkansas 
bill, with a substitute to make the conditions as fol- 
lows:—That the Constitution of said State shall never 
be amended or changed go as to discriminate in favor,of 
or against any class of citizens of the United States in 
their right to vote who are now entitled to vote by 
said Constitution, except as a punishment for such 
crimes as are now felonies at common law, whereof 
they shall be duly convicted; and no person shall 
ever be held to service or labor as a punishment for 
crime in said State except by public officers charged 
with the custody of convicts by the laws thereof. 

Some question was made whether the report was 
authorized by a majority of the Committee, and it 
was finally withdrawn. 


Mr. Blaine asked leave to offer a resolution that, as 
a mark of respect for one who has held such an emi- 
nent public station, the Speaker is requested to ap- 
point a committee of seven to attend the funeral ser- 
vices of Mr. Buchanan and to report a copy of the 
resolution to the relatives of the deceased, which, after 
opposition by Mr. Van Wyck and others, was adopted 
"80 to 16. The following committee was appointed: 
Messrs, Glossbrenner, Dawes, Marshall, Blair, Mich, 
Eldridge and Trumbull. 

The tax bill was then taken up. 

Mr. Wood spoke on the revenue and finance system 
of the Government. He urged the development for 
the exclusive use of the Government of the mineral 
regions of the country as a means of prevention of the 
excessive taxation and for the eventual payment of 
the public debt. He then opposed the bill under con- 
sideration, and announced his intention to offer several 
amendments. 

During Mr. Wood’s speech Mr. Price remarked that 
the proposition was a good one if feasible, but the 
difficulty was that since the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia the production of every dollar’s worth of gold 
und silver had cost as much, if not more, in labor. 

M:. Wood, in reply, referred to Ross Brown’s re- 
port, showing that one large mine in California for 
nine years had yielded $1,120,000, and the cost of 
the production was only $385,000. 

Mr. Hunter opposed the provisions of the bill for 
the collection of the whiskey tax, and detailed a plan 
of his own, which he thought would prove efficient. 

Mr. Niblack favored a reduction of the tax on 
chewing tobacco to thirty-two cents instead of forty 
cents, as reported by the committee. 


Tuurspay, June 4. 

Senate. Mr. Forney’s resignation as Secretary of 
the Senate was accepted. 

George C. Gorham, of California, was elected in his 

lace. 

The death of Ex-President Buchanan was then an- 
nounced and the Senate adjourned. 

House. Mr. Stevens of Penn., from the Recon- 
struction Committee, reported back the Senate's 
amendment to the Arkansas bill, and on his motion 
the.amendment was non-concurred in and a committee 
of conference asked for. 

Mr, Julian, from committee on public lands, re- 
ported a bill to relieve discharged soldiers who settle 
on lands under the homestead act from payment fee. 
After explanation the bill was passed. ‘ 

Mr. Donnelly, from the same committee, reported a 
bill to protect the right of actual settlers on public 
lands by forbidding Yhe entry of more than three 
sections in any one township by means of agricultural 
college scrip. Passed, 

Several other bills reported by the same Committee 
were passed. 

The House then went into Committee of. the Whole 
on the tax hill, Mr. Pomeroy in the chair. 

Mr. Allison, another member of the Committee on 
Ways and Mans, next addressed the committee on 
the other side, The latter, however, favoring the re- 
duction of tax on distilled spirits to 75 or 60 eents. 
As to tobacco the committee would not insist on the 
increase proposed, but would allow the present rate to 
remain. He referred to the agreement made by that 
committee not to report the tariff bill, remarking 
there was no occasion for a general revision of the 
tariff, as the manufacturing interests of the country 
were at present in & prosperous condition. 

Mr. Blaine moved to strike out. the first section, 
which constitutes the Internal Revenue Department, 
and spoke in favor of his proposition. 

Mr. Judd moved to amend the section by providing 
that the Commissioner shall be subject to removal or 
y suspension only with the advice and consent of the 

ate. 


Mr. Beck opposed the first section, arguing that 
under the Constitution Pergreabes no right to create 
bs pera nee one should fill it, 

r, M og a case of the Depart- 








Cain and Abel; how anil what they teach us. 


Collectors, Assessors, Sapervisors, Inspectors, &c., 
gave rise to opposition, and without taking the 
question the House adjourned. 
Farpay, Jane 5. 
Senate. The bill providing any contract 
made speeifically payable in coin shall be 


al 
valid, and may be enforced ——. wi a, 
Notes to the 


its amendment, and ordered s committee of confer- 
ebnee, , ~ z : 4 ‘ 

Mr. Trumbull! called up the House bill to_ admit 
North Caroli lone Carolina, Louisiana, : 

i The tax bill was considered in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The sixth section, which gives the appyintment of 
all revenue officers to the Commissioners, béing under 
consideration, Mr. Batler moved to amend the se0- 
tion by inserting the word “‘not,’? so that the Com- 
missionérs. sha!| not have to nt officers. 
Tn his judgment the first section of the bill legislated 
out of office the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, it 
abolished the bureau created by the department, and 
Congress could not push the head of the bureau bodi- 
ly into a department. 

On motion of Mr. Garfield the section was struck 
out. 

Other amendments of detail were made to the bill, 
the Committee rose, and the house adjourned. 

Sarurpay, June 6. 

Senate. The bill for the admission of North Caro 
lina, South Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia and Florida, 
was taken up and discussed, but no action taken. 

House. A resolution was adopted extending to the 
embassy representing the Chinese Government a re- 
ception in the Hall of the House of Representatives. 
Tuesday next was designated for the purpose. 

The House at 1.30 went into committee of the whole 
Mr. Pomroy in the chair, and proceeded with the con- 
sideration of the tax bill, the question being on Mr. 
Jencke’s motion to amend the 22d section by taking 
from agsessurs the right to add penalties. 

Progress was made on the tax bill without any 
amendment save as to matters of detail to and includ- 
ing section 53 when the committee rose. 

Mr. Beaman, from the conference committee on the 
Arkansas bill, made a report. 

Monpay, June 8. 

Senate. The bill for the admission of rebel States 
was then taken up, and debated by Messrs. Vickers 
and Saulsbury in opposition, and advocated by Mr. 
Morton, who gave notice of an additional provision, 
which be proposed to present at the proper time, mak- 
ing it the duty of the officers commanding the dis- 
trict to allow all officers elected under the new Consti- 
tution and not disquallified to be installed within a 
hundred and twenty days after the election, and to 
protect them in the discharge of their duties, the 
said officers to be deemed provisional only and sub- 
ject to United States authority until the provisions of 
this act are complied with; also providing that in 
case any person shall be re-elected to office who would 
be disquallified under the Constitution when adopted 
the person receiving the next highest number of votes 
shali be entitled discharge the duties untila new 
election 1s held under the provisions of the Constitu 
tion of the State. 


The Markets, 


Special Report to the Maine Farmer via 
luternational Telegraph Line. 


Cattle Markets. 
AT BRIGHTON, CAMBKIDOE AND MEDFORD 
oe Wao se:pay, Jane 10, 1868, 








Sherr. 
1407 
buds 


Hogs 


\ PRICE. 
oe tor 14.28, Pet 100 Ihe. on the total 
is often 
12.7 P 
bulls, &e., $11.00@11.75. 
5; handy steers, $125 to 200 


as beef. 
$764 100; Ordinary, $46@70; Heifers, 


¥ tb ; country lots 9@9}. 
Sreep— @ite © th.; extra, O@0c ; 
head, $0 00; heared, O€ve Y th. — vaste ee 
#LTs—Brighton, Sheep aud Lambs, 2,25@2.50'e. Coun 
try, T5@81 25, — 
UALF Skins—LA@2We. 
TaLLow—1}@9. 
Su0aTEs— Wholesale, 7@10c; retail, 811. 
@ 1040. 


Cows—Bxtra, 


Fat Hogs, 10 


DROVES OF CATTLE FROM MAINE. 
Frost & Elwell, 7; 8. Warten, 14. 
SALES OF MAINE CATTLE. 

Frost & Elwell sold seven cows and calves at $40 to $70 cach. 
REMARKS. ‘Though the receipts of cattle were quite small, 
trade was slow, the market dull, and prices lower. This is ex- 
plained by the fact of the over-supply of the past two weeks. 
The average sales arc at least one-half @ cent » pound lower than 
one week ago, At Cambridge the Northern stock was mostly 
quite slim, ana was slowly peddied out in prices of very small 
numbers to country butchers. At Brighton there was a compar- 
atively large number of Western cattle in the yards in the after- 
nooa, and trade was by no means brisk, though a great many 
were sold duriog the afternoon. There is more than a difference 
of one-half cent a pound in some sales; in sume cases the fall on 
the lots of similarly quality will reach three times that sum. 
Country butchers have bought more freely this week than the 
wholesalers, who depend upon the city trade. Prices generally 
in the stock market, appear to be tending downward. Western 
fat hogs and sheep, as well as catile, are considerably jower, and 
the New England cattle this week, are mostly workers, but the 
demand was small and the prices governs this class. The stock 
of veal calves was about 750, on commission. The supply o¢ 
| Sheep was not large, aud was very pcoras a whole. A car load 
sold at 34 cents per pound, and more could be obtained at a low- 
er figure still. One butcher said he would agree to furnish a 
hundred carcass at one-half cent lower. Poultry 20 cts. % tb. 


Wool Market. 
Boston, Wednesday, June 10, 1868. 
There has been no change of importance in the wool market, 
the condition is possibly more quiet. Prices do not vary much 
from last weeks quotations. Extra pulled is dull and lower, 
good condition lots of Ohio extra fleece can be bought at 48 cents; 
double extra and picked locks has been sold at 58 cents. 


Boston Market. 
Boston, Wednesday, June 10. 
Fiour—The market is very dnl! and droopixg. Western Sue 











The debate was continued mainly upon the proprie- 
ty of inclading Alabama in the bill. During the dis- 
cussion, the signing of the bill to admit Arkansas was 
announced by the Chair. It now goes to the Presi- 
dent. 

Hovuss. A resolution requesting the Judiciary 
Committee to inquire into and report the cause of the 
delay in the trial of Jeff Davis was read and referred. 

A communication was read by the Speaker from 
Hon. Anson Burlingame of the Chinese Embassy ac- 
cepting the invitation to visit the Representatives 
Hall on Tuesday. 

Chas. W. Woolley imprisoned by order of the House 
for refusing to testify before the Committee of Man- 
agers in the Impeachment investigation, having in- 
timated a willingness to answer the questions pro- 
rey to him, was brought before the bar of the 

ouse. 

Iu reply to the question of the Speaker whether he 
was ready to make such a statement as would purge 
him of contempt of the House, he replied, ‘I am, sir.”’ 
Presenting a paper from his pocket he said, ‘This is 
my answer.’’ 

Mr. Shellabarger of Ohio objected that the con- 
tempt consists not in refusing to answer questions put 
to him by the House, but questions put to him by the 
organ of the House, to wit, the Committee, and con- 
tempt could only be purged by making proper an- 
swers to the Committee. 

The Speaker then asked the witness if he was 
ready to go before the Committee and answer the 
questions. 

Woolley finally said—As my client has testified in 
reference to these questions, I take it to be the order 
of the House that | answer them. I will do 80.+ 

The Speaker—The order of the House will be exe- 
cuted, that the witness appear before the Committee 
as soon as it will be convenient for the Committee, 
an® that in the meantime he shall remain in the 
custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Tuespay June 9. 

Senate. The bill for the admission of the Southern 
States came up and several amendments were adopted, 
providing for the proclamation of the fact when all 
the requirements of the law shall be complied with. 

Hovse The Chinese Embassy entered the House 
and were received by the Speaker in a speech of 
welcome which was replied to by Minister Burling- 
game on the part of the Embassy. 

Mr. Paine reported back the bill to provide for the 
inauguration of State officers in Arkansas, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia and Ala- 
bama, and for the meeting of the Legislatures of those 
States. 

Mr. Brooks made a brief protest against the whole 
system of legislation of which this bill is a part, and 
then the bill was passed by a party vote—yeas 113, 
nays 31. 

The remainder of the session was devoted to the 
consideration of the tax bill. 








Portraits or Gen. Grant. We have received from 
the publishers, Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, Boston, and 
J. H. Littlefield, Washington, two large finely executed 
portraits of U.S. Grant. The first is Marshall's ad- 
mirable engraving from the portrait painted by him 


of the distinguished soldier, similar in style and in- 


tended as a companion picture to the portrait of 
Lincoli, issued several yeers since. The second isa 
three-quarter length picture painted by Littlefield and 
engraved by H. Gugler, a German artist of distinction. 
Both are remarkable as portraits and as works of art, 
and although the spirit and treatment of each are 
totally dissimilar, they both embody in a remarkable 
degree the expressiun of character so illustriously 
exemplified in his public life and services to the 
country. There will of course be a diversity of opin- 
ion and choice in regard to these two admirable pic- 
tures, but in the selection of either no person will fail 
to possess themselves of a portrait faithful in its re- 
semblance to and worthy in its execution of the dis- 
tinguished original. Both have received the highest 
testimonials of approval and admiration from those 
best qualified to give an opinion of their merits. 





Tue Western Wueat Harvest. A Milwaukie, 
Wisconsin paper gives the following flattering report 
of the wheat prospects for 1868 in the West: 

**From every part of Wisconsin and Minnesota, and 
in fact from nearly all over the Western States, come 
in the most cheering reports of the grain prospects for 
1868. In our own State the opening of spring about 
two weeks earlier than usual enabled farmers to get 
their spring wheat into the ground early, thus secur- 
ing one of the most essential conditions of a good crop. 
Since sowing, the weather—except a slight inclination 
to drouth in the past ten days—hags been all that could 
be desired for growing grain. The past winter has 
been favorable to fall sown wheat, and that rather un- 
certain crop is reported as appearing much better 
than usual. Stimulated by the high prices of wheat 
farmers have sown a far larger breadth of ground— 
probably oné-third—than list year. Hence we may 
conclude from all the indications thus far developed 
that the wheat harvest of the West will be far larger 
in 1868 than in any year since 1860, should the pres- 
ent favorable auspices continue to the close of the 
season.’’ 





Tue Scuoot Tax. Hon. Warren Johnson, State 
Superintendent of Schools, wishes us to say, in re- 
sponse to many inquiries addressed to him, whether 
the school tax to be assessed this year be seventy-five 
cents or one dollar, that he has received the following 
statement from Attorney Gen. Frye, on the subject: 

Chap. 6, R. 8., sections 7 and 8 provide for the 
assessment of taxes the first day of April annually; 
Chap. 196 ef the public lawd of 1868 was approved 
March 81, 1868—Sect. 8d providing that this act 
shall take effect wher .a This was therefore 


the existing law April 1st, and applies to taxes for the 
current year. 


-. Other papers are requested to notice this for the in- 
formation of their readers, 





Rain 1s May. Mr. R. H. Gardiner of Gardiner, 
states the following facts respecting the rain fall at 


that place fn the month of May last, as shown by ob- | #8" 


servations made by him: 
Mean rainfall in May for 81 years, 
Rainfall in May _ 


1848, 8.64 
1850, 11.75 
The amount for May, 1868, was therefore more 
than double the a’ It was however exceeded 
in May, 1850, bat has been equalled in 
no other May during the 31 years. On the 14th ult., 
i A. M. to 6 A. M., 5 1-4 hours, 8:25 inches 
of rain fell, a traly tropical outpouring. 


Masonic. The Stated Conclave of Trinity Com~- 
mandery K. T. will be holden on Friday at 2 P. My 


4.1 inches. 
9.6 
7.16 





perfine, $8 75@9 25 ; Common extra, 975@10 25; Medium, 10 
@11 505 Michigan wh te wheat, 13 50@14. 
Corn—uncLanged and market dul!. Sales of Western choice, 
in elevators, $1 28; Northern do, 120; Western mixed, $1 15@ 
118; White $1 15. 
Oats—Market dull. Western, 98c; Canada, 91c; no Southern 
offering. 
Rye—Sales in small lots, $2 20@2 25 Y bushel. 
Suonts—Very little demand. Receipts large and prices lower. 
| Bales at $28@350; Fine Feed and Middlings are nominal. 
@ Hay—Market dull and unchanged, for Eastern $23 00@24 00; 
Inferior, 18 00@.9 00 per ton. 
PotaToas—Sales of Jacksons whites, $1 25@1 30 per bush. 
Burter—The demand continues abvut the same; but as receipts 
are ligher than last week, prices are a little firmer, we quote 
stray lots to-day at 38@35 cents per pound. 
Eccs—The market is a shade higher, sales at 24@25 cents per 
dozen for Northern and Eastern. 


New York Market. 
Mew York, June 10, 1868. 

FLovr—State and Western, dull and 5@10c lower; Superfine 
to Fancy State, $7 50@10 00; Round Hoop to Choice Ohio, 
$9 40413 00; Superfine to Choice Western, $9 50@10; Good to 
| Choice White Wheat extra, 1125@12; Southern, dull and droop- 
ing; Common to Choice, $9 50@15; California, quiet and heavy. 

Wuear—Q siet and a shade easi-r. 

Coxn—Irregular and unsettied and one cent lower; closing 
rather more steady. New Mixed Western, $1 03@1 09) aflact; 
Yellow Western, $1 13@1 15. 

Oats—A shade casier. 











Wov_—Kather more active and prices favoring buyers; Fleece 
45; unwasied, 30@34; pulled, 42)@48; Texas, 26@84; Califor 
nia, 27426. 


Gold and Stock Market. 
New Yous, June 10. 
| Gold 140; Money 4@5 per cent. 

Bostos, Wednesday, June 10. 
Gold opening 139; and che¢ing 1393 Five-twenties, 1862 
| 1124; 1864, 110; 1865, 1 104; pew 1865, 1 129 ; 1867, 1 19%. 
| Ten-forties, 106%. Seven thirties, 120; Maine Sixes, 1889, 
100}. . 





} 
; 
| 





Augusta City Market. 
Wepyespar, June 10, 1868, 
APPLES—Notwithsterding the lateness of the season are in 
| sufficient quantity to supply the demand at $1 50@1 75 per bush. 
| Baldwins are the sort generally found in market, and the farmer 
| canuot raise a better selling variety. Nive dried —sliced—com- 
| mand 32@14e ¥ tb. 

BUTT “kK—Remains steady and in accordauce with our last 

| Weeks quotations; a choice quality tovariably bringing from 5 
to 10c more % tb than ordina y butter. Remember that ! 
| BEANS—Advauee in price with the seasoy and we quote, 
Choice Hand picked Pea, $5 756 00; Yellow eyes, 5 00; @5 25; 
Mediums, 4 60@4 75. 
| CHKESK—Choice Livermore, 15@17c; Ordinary, 12@14. 
CORN—Muaine, $135; Southern awl Western 1 25@1 30. 

FLOUK—Super tocommon extra, $11 00@512 00; good, $14 

| @15; choice Western, 15.216; Southern, $16@138; Bt. Louis 
favorite brands, 17@18. 

| GRAIN—Barley §140@1 50; Oats 85@90c; Rye is scarce at 

| 200@2 20. 

HiAY—Several loads were in market to-day but sales were 
slew at $16@18. 

IITDES AND SKINS—Sheep skins $1 0042200; Lamb skins 
| 40@50c Hides 85 @9 Calf skins 20@25 . 

LIME—$1 50 per cask. . 

MEAL—Corn $1 40@1 50; Rye $2 25. 

PA2ODUCE—Potatoes have experienced a further decline and 
are now in sufficient supply at 80@90c; Eggs, 20@2ic ¥ doz; 

Cheice domestic Lard has been scurce for months and is quick at 
| 200. 

PROVISIONS—Beef by the quarter 11@12; Clear Salt Pork 
$25 00@3200; Round hog 12@13c; Mutton 8@12; Turkeys 
and Chickens 18@20; Veal by the carcass 10@1ijc; Ham 18@ 
20c. Spring lamb is not yet plenty, and what few are in market 
are quickly bought at 20@2lc ¥ tb. 

8K&D8—Nominal. 

ELLORTS—$55 00@60 00 per ton with but little demand. 

WOOD—Mill edgings and slabs, $3 00@3 50 per cord. 

WOOL—The rai:y and cold weather of the past three weeks 
has prevented farmers from shearing their shee), consequently 
the domestic wool trade is quite inactive. Prices have not ma- 
terially changed since our last quotations. 


Portland Market. 
PortTLanp. June 6, 1948. 

APPLES—Green Y bbl $600@700; Bliced, Y Ih 13414 

Cored 13414. 

BUTTER—Country ¥ [b,30@33, Choice Table, 36@35 ; Store 
15@20. 

BEANS—Yellow eyes, $5 25@5 50; Pea$575@600; Blu, 
Pod, $5 00@5 25. 

CHEESE—Factory, 154@18; Country, 15@16c. 

FISH—OCod, large shore, ¥% quin. $6 25@6 05 ; large Bank ¥ 
uin $5 25@6 25; smal) Bank, ¥ quin. $3 00@8 25; Pollock, ¥ 
uin. $2 25@2 75 ; Haddock ¥ quin. $1 76@2 00; Hake $2 25@ 
275; Herring, shore, % bbi., $6 00@7 00; Scaled ¥ box, 40@ 
45c; No.1 Herring Y box, 25@30c; Mackerel, ¥ bbl. — Bay 
No. 1, $23 00@24 00; Bay No. 2, $16 00@18 00; Shore No.1 
22 00423 00; Bhore No. 2, $19.00@ 22.00, Shore No. 8, small 
$7.00@8.00 

GRAIN—Rye,$1 9002 20 Oats. 88@90c. Mixed corn,$1.15 
@1,20, Yellow, $1.20@1 22; Barley, nominal. Shorts per toa 
$45@50. 

HAY—¥ net ton, pressed, $19420 00 ; loose $18.22. 

HIDES AND SKINS—Western 1920 ; Slaughter Hides, 9} @ 
10c; Calf Skins, 20@26; Lamb Skins 40@650. 

PRODUCE—Potatoes ¥ bbl, $4 00@4 50; Beef ¥ tb.,10@ 
léc; Eggs  dos., 22@23c, Turkeys, 18@25c; Chickens, 15@ 
18c ; Geese, 1820 ; Onions, $1 50@1 25 Y bush.; Lamb, 8@100 
Veal 8@10c.—Price Current. 


Bangor Produce Market. 
Mornay, June 8, 1868. 

Loose hay of the best quality is now selling at from $14 to 16 
¥ ton; inferior qualities, from $10 to 135 pressed do, 16@18 ; 
straw, $9@10; pressed do, $10@11. Oats, $1. Yellow eyed 
beans, $5 50@5 75; extra pea beans, none coming in. Potatoes 
have sold for the past week at $1 10@1 15 Y bush.; butter, 25 
cents ¥ tb; eggs, 20¢ Y doz; dried apple, 11@ido, Roud 
hogs, 14@ bc. 











“Spring it is cheery 

Green lea oe ay ye ust fly 
. Dm 

When he le shaken, - 


Lone be forsaken, 
What can an old man do bat die?” 

Why, take Plantation Bitters, to be sure, and with 
them a new lease of life. ee Py an 
in, the middle-aged rejoice, e me 
doubly brilliant by using this tendid Tonite. Dys- 
pepsia, Heartburn, Liver Complaint, Headache, Pains 
im the Side, “*Crick im the Back,’’ and all symptoms 
of Stomachie Derangement yield at once to the health- 
giving influence of Plantation Bitters. They add 

strength to the system and buoyancy to the ~ 





EF" Prof. Geo. N. Gage, for the past three years 
principal of the State Normal School at Farmington, 
has signified to the Governor and Council his intention 
to decline a re-appointment. 


: NOLAL ~ Phalon’ “ Mayo, % the new 
= mB gg My considerable 











at Magonio Hall in this city. “ Work in all the orders. 


for the ’ 
t also among the 








